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I 

In the intense lights and shadows of the high noon of a 
summer day there is a consciousness of the fullness of life, 
the brooding power of creation, absent from the purple 
pencilings of twilight, the blushing promises of dawn. 

One could hardly be more sensible of this than when 
rocking in a boat off Coastcliff that day and gazing at the 
hillside known by sail- 
ors out at sea. One saw 
there, midway in air, the 
cottage with its many 
gables and its quaint 
casements full of flow- 
ers and blowing clouds 
of muslin, with its gra- 
pery and orchid-house 
at hand, half-hidden in 
its honeysuckles, in the 
sweetbrier that intoxi- 
cated the air about it, 
in the white rose of that 
perfect race whose pres- 
ence is a patent of nobil- 
ity, that climbed almost 
to the low roof and thrust 
its blossoms of living per- 
fumed. snow in any win- 
dow that gave them pass- 
port. And all around the 
cottage were the gardens 
between their walls once 
mortised with earth, in 
whose. interstices every 
threadlike grass had 
sprung and over which a 
web of vines was thrown, 
falling and catching and 
clinging everywhere in 
green content. There 
were alleys of shade, 
with the boughs pleach- 
ed overhead and with 
moss beneath the feet; 
there were spaces purple 
with the periwinkle and 
the pansy ; through them 
all a brook danced down 
the hill, a fall of sun- 
shine, of amber-colored 
ripples and creamy foam. 
Ending in front upon the 
strand into which ran 
the elm-fringed high- 
ways of the town under 
the hill, behind the 
house they climbed in terraces and sloping 
stretches of blossom till the blazing beds of 
geranium vignetted the whole in fragrant fire 
against the sky. Far in the upper air a hawk 
soaring on motionless wings sailed in his superb flight till 
distance wrapped him, and the fleeting breeze darkened 
and brightened every leaf and spray as it followed in 
pursuit. One felt, in looking there, the presence and 
suggestion of nothing but abounding life—life overflow- 
ing in color and warmth and splendor. 

But was it life indeed? Was it life or death that ruled 
the spell in that charmed spet? The spirit of the hour 
answered, as a wind from the sea lifted the curtain like 
the banner of a conqueror and a sheet of glory cast up 
from its silver panoply filled the room with the sudden 
light, on which two great violet eyes for the first time 
opened. A robin lit upon the white rose stem and swelled 
its throat to warble a rapture of song. Then the wind 
swept out again with the tidings, to the geraniums that 
might have deepened all their flames, to the hyacinths 
tossing loose their mist of sweetness, to the breast-high 
hedges of spicy box which little hands should one day 
part and into whose sheltered nests a little face should 
peer, rustling and rioting among them all with debonair 
freedom ere it fled back to the swinging sea. And’ the 
weary, happy mother within laid her cheek on Adelaide’s 
- led her away down the pleasant path of her earliest 

ream, 
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II 

FRoM noon deepening into afternoon above 
a sea bloom-bathed in veils of vapor; from 
sunset smouldering in the west and outblazing 
in a double world of scarlet glory; from pen- 
sive summer twilight sown with stars, whose 
cool air is a bewilderment of odor in this gar- 
den, with its beginnings of new being in such peace and 
gladness, the mind will wander across many a horizon of 
calm and of commotion, through many an arching heaven 
full of varying weather, over the tumultuous tract where 
the* crowded surges of a southern storm are crushing 
among themselves as the mid-sea tempest drives north- 
ward on its way, ere it pauses in the night of this same 
noon on low equatorial waters weltering weightily in the 
midnight darkness of the after-storm. 

A vessel rides there. So dark herself as to be unguessed, 
she seems but a high value on the shadow of the night. If 
she flies a flag at all it is duskier than the ragged cloud 
that floats before that struggling star and extinguishes its 


spark. She carries no light fore nor aft. A swift and sharp-. 


stemmed craft, she is a thing that hides herself in the ele- 
ments, that haunts horizons and that mingles with the 
tints of evening—a night-bird of the waters. 


She rests now in the havoc that the tropical 
fury has wrought, that she may discover into 
what neighborhood she has been driven and make 
some slight repair. The sighs that rise from be- 
low might fill her sails and waft her slowly on, 
the moans there might betray her ; but they that 
guide her helm take care no stranger comes near 
enough to regard the one or the other, and her 
head has been steadily pointed toward the low 
lagoons of the coral reefs, where her freight shall 
be discharged and her gold counted down. As 
she lies deep in the sea, one wave rolling after 
another turns up its broad back of phosphorescent 





light, and for an instant all her blackness starts out on the 
gloomy field of the night—the skeleton of shrouds and 
yards with something ominous of all disaster in their every 
line—and is lost again in the swallowing shadow. Around 
her is the desolation of the flying hurricane—if she is spared 
it is through the kinship of cruel things, as evil an agency 
herself as the hurricane. Warm puffs of wind wander over 
her as she rocks, wind whose heavy wings are yet wet with 
the rain ; but lately cries were borne upon it and the dead 
shocks of the minute-gun. But the dark thing hidden in 
the gulfs of the night had given no answering sign. And 
again there were cries from this side and from that, as if 
spirit voices mocked at her through wind and whirlwind. 
Sometimes now, as a long wave runs down to lift the keel 
with a different motion from that of the sullen swell on 
which it rides, those that lean over the side see in the clear 
and lighted depth of the hollows fragments of a wreck 
floating by ; once, indeed, a naked hand and arm rise in the 
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gleam and are drawn down again—a ship’s 
figure-head it may be, for directly after- 
ward the word Hi Rey is spelled out in the 
wave as if with letters of fire. But this 
other is a human face, with hair swimming 
out about it in long rays. Now an empty 
spar goes by and drives downward between 
the sea-ridges. For many minutes nothing 
follows ; and now another spar—but not an 
empty one—slides down the side of the ad- 
vancing crest. A form is lashed to it with 
stout bands—a half-drowned woman, on 
her bosom a little child, its face nestling in 
her throat. As the warm wave bursts and 
scatters its blinding showers, upbuoyed 
upon the next she bends her head again 
above the little one to break the blow of 
the spray—it may be she does so still, no 
longer consciously, but by the instinct that 
will only die when she does. 

The nameless craft sits so low in the sea 
that the boat-hooks in the hands of two 
men in the davits grapple the spar and 
hold it a moment. 

**Unsafe—unwise, Captain,” one of those 
above them says to another. 

“Twill! I swear I will!” 

‘Think twice, my Captain,” urges the 
smooth voice. ‘Always best to let them 
goby. No funeral of ours.”’ 

‘*Tt’s a white face and a woman’s face, 
rare sight for the Mightbird.” If the speak- 
er’s voice was the more brutal it was the 
more honest too. ‘‘It’s a white face and a 
woman's face, and a face that loves life !’’ 
he cried. ‘As for the rest, who knows?” 

**No one, indeed. And no one cares to 
know. The thing is out of rule. The 
men have a right to mutiny, exposed to 
this danger. And they always take their 
right.”’ 

The Captain surveyed him a moment. 
‘*Lend a hand, Ladeuce,’’ he demanded ; 
then, as if nothing had been said: ‘‘ Here, 
Jasper! Jasper!’ And with the help that 
came at this command the bulk lifted 
slowly up the dark side, plunged back 
again into the surge with the stout bands 
severed, and the woman and the child lay 
upon the deck. 

It was but a moment before these waifs 
of wreck were within the cabin, underneath 
its guarded lamp, plied with such restora- 
tives as were at hand. But for one of them 
the rough effort was presently in vain. - A 
murmured name in the ear of Ladeuce who 
had carried her, a half-breathed sentence, 
a lifted hand, and the woman still gazed 
up at the rude brows knit above her, but 
her countenance was only a mask of clay. 
The child whose pulses but lately had been 
beating so feebly against her silent ones 
was left to the mercies of men who seldom 
knew mercy ; and it was not many minutes 
before her shotted shroud was wrapped 
about her. She carried with her to her 
shifting grave no evidences of her iden- 
tity that Ladeuce could sequester—no ring 
upon her finger, no shred of linen inscribed 
with delicate charactery or crest. 

When Ladeuce returned to the cabin the 
child was in the arms of the Captain ; his 
little limbs were chafed in spirit by the 
man’s coarse hands, and some warming 
fluid was forced between his lips. Ladeuce 
stood by in silent scorn. Would the child 
have gone with the woman but for his own 
misjudged interference? Would the boy 
work more or less mischief here? Would 
that ring, that torn shred of linen, give 
further clue to relationship or rank than the 
words that had been whispered to him? 
Was there by possibility a ransom in the 
case ? 

Meanwhile the boy had suddenly lifted 
his long-fringed lids over two eyes large 
enough and dark enough to betray a south- 
ern lineage, and meeting the eager glance 
of the man that held him a smile had burst 
out upon his face as if some splendid flower 
should open all at once, and he held up his 
little arms and uttered an unintelligible 
babble that was mere music. ‘It warms 
the cockles of my heart !’’ cried the Cap- 
tain, as the whole thing struck straight to 
some spot in that savage organ which had 
been unfilled before. ‘I might have had 
one of my own—I might have had one of 
my own,” he muttered to ‘himself,- stung 
by something of that same instinct which 
makes the tigress die for her whelp. ‘‘Hark 
ye, Ladeuce !”’ -he exclaimed, then suddenly 
in tones there was no gainsaying while on 
board the Nightbird: ‘‘And Jasper, here! 
This is my son. I adopt him for my own. 
I call him by my name, Dominique Dacre, 
from this day forth and forever !’’ 

“*A good name enough till he comes to 
his own,”’ said Ladeuce, and something 
dropped into his pecket from his opening 
hand—when the Captain’s heartstrings 
were knit into the life of this boy he might 
take it out again. ‘‘A good name enough 
till he comes to his own.” 


**He shall never know another,’’ the 
Captain answered. 

‘“‘Well, a name that will fetch his pur- 
pose,’’ said Ladeuce. ‘‘ Will youadd mine 
too + sah 

‘No joint stock property,” replied the 
Captain good-humoredly. ‘‘And where did 
you come across it yourself? It never was 
given you in baptism.”’ And the Captain 
laughed as he had not for a twelvemonth 
and tossed up the child with a face for the 
moment as kindly as if no chains were 
clanking just below. 

“Tt never was,’’ the other said. ‘“‘I’vea 
nathe of my own. Perhaps I’ll wéar it 
again when I’m done with the Nightbird. 
It’s Brown or Gray, or Green or Black, any 
good colored name,”’ said he with a low 
laugh. ‘‘ But as for Ladeuce, they gave it 
to me with their lingo in the Levant, and 
it answers for business as well as another, 
—as well as Kidd or Ketch.”’ 

The Captain threw the child into Jasper’s 
arms while he poured out a bumper of 
brandy. ‘‘What’s to be done with the boy 
now, Jasper?’’ he asked. ‘‘The little dog 
was born to live.”’ 

‘What is of more consequence,” said 
Ladeuce, ‘‘is what’s to be done with him 
when the Wightbird is lying low.” 

‘‘That is my lookout,’’ said the Captain ; 
‘‘when the time comes I’ll give my orders. 
All you have to do is to obey them. You'll 
have it soon your own way,” he added 
quickly and in a different tone. ‘‘A few 
more heavy freights, a few years further 
on—I’ve hated it from the first—I shall 
turn ’longshoreman and leave the ship to 
you, Ladeuce.”’ 

‘*T’ll ask no more.”’ 

‘*Here’s to the Nightbird’s luck then,”’ 
cried the Captain, lifting his glass to the 
ray of the bull’s-eye that fell over the three 
men and the child between them, ‘‘ when 
you are making the runs, and I, wherever 
Thang out, am dividing the profits.”’ 

“Tf we don’t all hang out to more pur- 
pose first,’’ said Ladeuce, with his low 
laugh again. 

‘*Too near the wind, too near the wind,”’ 
said the Captain. ‘‘ Meanwhile I’ll keep 
my son with me. Now, Jasper, see what 
you can do for the boy below.”’ 

And as Rome drew half her wolfishness 
from the stream that curdled the milk of 
human kindness in her first ancestor’s 
veins, so no one can say how much of his 
wild moods Dominique owed to the woe- 
worn princess of some fierce desert race, 
the melancholy and the fever of whose cap- 
tivity mingled like fire with the young cur- 
rent of his blood, as the slave-ship shook 
loose again her dismal sails and floated over 
those dark waters, once haunted by the 
buccaneer and now by her, till she was lost 
in the murk of the night. 

I1I 

BRIGHTLY as they did the day, fifteen 
years before, when Adelaide was born, the 
gardens bloomed about the cottage on the 
hill, and still the perfume of heliotrope 
and of carnation and honeysuckle filled the 
air with an under heaven of sweetness. 

But Adelaide, in the freshness and dew 
of her youth, with a freak of this flower’s 
fire and that one’s color, was something 
finer than the garden grew ; the velvet of 
her cheek had the sweetness of the rose, 
the midnight stars that looked down on the 
violets where she had trod wore something 
of the lustre of her eyes. She approached 
life with a keen interest in it. But if she 
looked upon it as a drama in which she was 
to play a part, it was without a thought of 
the world’s applause, but only of the silent 
audience of God and her own soul. She 
was accustomed tothe rude life of the coast, 
the fisheries, the storms, the calms. Much 
of her mother’s property and of her own 
was in shipping, where it had been left by 
her father’s death. Accustomed to go with 
her mother to their agent in the city, fifty 
miles away, she knew their ships and 
barques as old John the gardener knew his 
flowers. This was the Winged Victory, that 
made voyages to the Farther Indies ; this 
was the Ship of State, that did business in 
the Pacific ; this was the clipper Puck, that 
carried cotton from New Orleans to Liver- 
pool, light as a cork and swift as an arrow ; 
these dark oil-soaked hulks were whalers ; 
this crowd of sloops and schooners brought 
revenues from the seas about the Georges 
and the Labrador. Sometimes with a glass 
she saw the Winged Victory slide by on the 
sea-line, and all her fancies followed it, its 
long curves, its splendid figure-head, its 
strange and rich outlandish freights, its 
name, its destinations, all belonging to the 
other side of the globe and to dreams re- 
mote from daily life. She could not help 
the feeling that the Winged Victory was 
more her property than all the others put 


together. She did not believe it was be- 
cause her mother added another pearl to her 
daughter’s necklace every time the ship 
came in—almost the only extravagance of 
which the mother, who spent her substance 
in certain confederated charities, was 
guilty. 

It was toward nightfall of the southerly 
tempest before which the fishing schooners 
huddled, as they faced its force like cattle 
on the hills, and that had shut in the day 
and the sea with flying scuds of spray, that 
Adelaide flung on her cloak and went with 
Gascoygne down to the lighthouse and the 
sea. Nobody thought to gainsay her, and 
Allia made haste to follow her. ‘‘Itis de- 
lightful,”” said Adelaide, making herself 
heard through the uproar, “‘ these drench- 
ing showers that take you for a part of na- 
ture, and fall on your face as if you were a 
leaf yourself. When we are out-doors in 
this weather we are a part of the storm. 
See the bough of that tree swing in the 
wind I am going to swing my cloak in that 
same way. Ah, how delightful if one did 
not have to think of the mackerel-men out 
among the shoals, the green seas washing 
over their decks and their sailors clinging 
to the’”’— 

‘* What makes you think of them then ?” 
asked Allia. 

“I don’t much. I feel too happy. I feel 
as if some beautiful thing were going to 
happen to me.”’ 

‘*Animal spirits,” said Gascoygne, who 
just now, in the enthusiasm of his medical 
studies, referred everything to physical 
causes. 

The shadows had gathered, and lights 
glanced in the town as they came down the 
shore. The rain had nearly ceased. At in- 
tervals around them the strokes of the sea, 
the grinding of the great broadsides on the 
breaker, the shriek of the shelves of sand as 
they tore away from the bluff, made a tu- 
mult which had a fascinating terror as the 
darkness deepened till suddenly through all 
the storm shadows sailed up a dull red flash 
smothered instantly in the waves and the 
weather. It came so full upon their faces 
that they all drew back before it. 

‘*A ship in distress !’’ cried Gascoygne. 
“The packet-ship !’’ 

‘** And close in shore,’’ said Adelaide. ‘I 
wonder,”’ she exclaimed presently, “if a 
boat can be launched ’’— 

‘No sooner said than done,” said Gas- 
coygne. ‘* There they come round from the 
town with their lanterns, the hardy fellows. 
Now if I leave you can you get home alone ? 
I will bring you some flotsam and jetsam if 
I find any,” and he was running to join the 
group that hurried to the lighthouse ledge, 
and whose loud welcome came back on the 
gust, for Gascoygne, with his practical 
sense, the gymnast and waterman of his 
college, too, was no mean accession to the 
volunteers of an instant. 

‘*T hate shipwrecks !’’ cried Allia, as the 
two were blown up the hill. ‘‘It is singu- 
lar that there always is a shipwreck when- 
ever I come to Coastcliff.’’ 

‘““We get them up to order,” said Ade- 
laide. 

‘“*T don’t know how it happens,’ per- 
sisted Allia. ‘‘I only know it does happen. 
Now I have come to stay you’ll be having 
drowned people in the parlors !”” 

“That would be dreadful,”’ said Ade- 
laide running backward. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
it is lighter? The moon must have come 
up. The storm is certainly lifting, except 
these slaps of rain,” as one of them half 
drowned her. ‘‘Turn and look at the sea 
in the moon that has broken from the cloud. 


Oh, such a white and black splendor! And | 


there is the wreck. I can see it distinctly, 
with all its ropes and ratlines.”’ 

‘‘It looks like a gallows by Doré !’’ 

“Ah, how majestic and dark,” cried 
Adelaide, ‘‘in the midst of the white fury. 
And when you know it is so crowded with 
eagerness and fear. There goes a rocket ! 
A great green shooting star. They are 
pulling the cables across. Oh, I am so glad 
the moon has come out, for with the dark- 
ness the scene is robbed of half the horror.”’ 

‘Tt will go in again. There, it has gone! 
Why will you talk about such things, Ade- 
laide! Here I am trembling in every nerve.”’ 

‘You have such a tender little heart! 
And it is shocking for us to be so happy 
here while not a mile away they are hold- 
ing their lives by a thread.” 

‘*T wish there was no such thing as death. 
I don’t see why it was made. I hate it!” 
cried Allia. 

**So do I,’’ said Adelaide. I should like 
to live forever on this delightful earth. And 
yet the people there’’— 

At the door she paused again to look 
back, while the moon scattering the clouds 
once more ran out on their long rifts, 
lighted the terrible beauty of the tossing 


sea and gave its brilliance to the dying 
storm, perhaps in some dim way aware that 
fate was busy with her in that hour. 

It was later in the evening that she was 
stooping at the hearth to adjust the embers 
there, the light spreading over her face, 
when the door was flung open and Gas- 
coyne’s voice was heard and the tramp of 
feet, and her mother and Miss Grey and 
Allia were greeting a shaggy fellow whom 
Gascoygne designated as Captain Dacre, 
and a drenched and bare-throated boy by 
the name of Dominique, and the boy had 
turned and stood bending before her, trans- 
fixed as it were in his gaze. 

Dominique had lived till this night like 
a young barbarian, in the enjoyment only 
of his sensations ; men and women had been 
shadows passing too and fro. All at once 
danger had unsealed his eyes and he had 
found two beings in whom life was as liv- 
ing a flame as in himself, the one when as 
he clambered hand over hand across the 
cable a splendid face shone up out of the 
sudden moonlight that lit the dark hollows 
of the roaring breaker over which he passed, 
and Gascoygne, who had waded and swum 
out with ropes round his waist as far as his 
strength held, had his arms about the boy, 
helping him to shore. The way in which 
the mysterious and dreadful shadows un- 
derneath yielded this golden head and eager 
face was to Dominique one of those things 
stamped from without as inseparably as if 
projected from an interior existence. And 
now Adelaide, made magnetic for the mo- 
ment by the glow of the fire overlying 
all other glow and the pitiful violet eyes 
fastened on his own, seemed to him, despite 
all that might have crossed his path, the 
first woman he had ever seen. 

“‘The strangest part of it all is,’ said 
Gascoygne as they separated at length, he 
and his cousins, when they had stood a 
moment listening to the slow drip of the 
sodden lilac trees, ‘“‘that when I saw a 
shape just beyond growing more and more 
distinct, and finally the moonlight burst 
over that white face with its wet hair and 
the great wild eyes of the boy, I felt as if 
the storm and I together had made him !”’ 

His feeling echoed in the young girl’s 
heart. She had some unworded conscious- 
ness that Dominique was a being of new 
existence, as if it were impossible he could 
have any experience in his sixteen years of 
which she was not already a part. And all 
night long that face, as she had gazed up at 
it when kneeling beside the fire, that white 
and beautiful bending face hung over her 
dreams in the guise of varying moods, as 
the reflection of a star hangs in the water 
when the tide comes in and sparkles and 
shifts and changes, and is another and yet 
the same anew for every wave that breaks ; 
and all night long she lay plastic in the 
hands of those dreams that mould us like 
fate, and come to none of us but once in a 
lifetime. 


Iv 

Tuk, stranger to Captain Dacre found 
about him an air of bonhommie and rude 
grace, half brusque, half deferential, that 
was not unattractive. The familiar found 
in voice and manner a gentle pathos that 
touched the. heart. He was a man con- 
trolled by a single sentiment—the love of 
his son. During the days of residence at 
the cottage, enforced by the consequences 
of his exposure, he yielded to certain con- 
fidential impulses, urged by his nervous 
excitement, in a way that made the house- 
hold know him better than by years of 
casual acquaintance. As he saw the sim- 
ple life of the family, as he watched the 
younger ones out-doors, he became pos- 
sessed with longing for such training for 
Dominique, to whom all that his wealth 
had yet been able to give was life at some 
watering place, where fine ladies made a 
pet of the boy for his beauty. What might 
not such companionship do for him now— 
a youth with such nobility and leadership 
as Gascoygne, a girl with such spirit and 
such sweetness as Adelaide! For Domi- 
nique’s good had been the magnet of this 
man’s aims, from the moment when the 
child’s innocence had pointed a contrast 
with sin, that had controlled him until a 
stronger power had suddenly appeared to 
him like a face in the dark and made him 
the subject of one of those swift Wesleyan 
conversions that transform a whole nature 
and a whole life. For Dominique he had 
changed his business upon the sea, had 
eventually left all business there, had wan- 
dered about the world in search of gentle 
influences, had studied, as he could, man- 
ners and boeks. For Dominique he had 
made himself a gentleman. He did not 
feel a hypocrite now in resolving to make 
Mrs. Stuart his friend by assuming that 
the thing was already done. ‘‘I cannot be 
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grateful enough for the shelter you have 
given me, a stranger,’’ he began on the mor- 
ning of the day he felt he must go away. 

“T should have no right to such a plea- 
sant home as mine if it were not always 
open to those in trouble,” said Mrs. Stuart, 
turning on her finger the ruby ring that she 
wore as Regent of the Confederated Chari- 
ties. ‘‘And it must, it must,” she said, 
“have been a fearful day—that of the 
wreck—an awful hour that night.” 

“It was,’’ said Captain Dacre. ‘And 
yet my nerves are cast iniron. I have led 
a life that does not spare the nerves—an 
adventurous life—for several years com- 
manding a cruiser of one of the South 
American States’’—which was perfectly 
true. ‘I have done much that all the red 
gold of Guinea would not tempt me to do 
again,” looking up quickly under his low- 
ering brows, “‘and the life of a sea-faring 
man is at least one of dangers, but I have 
known few hours like that night’s, when I 
thought to leave Dominique alone or be 
left alone by him. When,’’ said he pre- 
sently again, ‘‘one has passed the flush of 
his years desperate deeds and he are not 
friends. Death wears another face from 
that when his blood was strong with the 
strength that likes todefy. And although 
I trust I have made my peace for—what- 
ever—errors—and then too,”’ said Captain 
Dacre, coming back to the table that he 
had left and leaning his arms upon it, while 
he sat looking at her in a way that was pure 
simplicity, ‘‘and then too, I felt I must live 
to atone to Dominique for the wrong I have 
done him in making him my son.”’ 

‘And I have thought the same about 
Adelaide!” cried Mrs. Stuart, looking up at 
the ivy-wreathed picture of the girl which 
Gascoygne’s pencil had filled with some- 
thing of the life and lustre of her young 
beauty. ‘‘If she had a stronger mother— 
I wonder if all parents feel the same! 
Your wife is no longer living ?”’ 

“T have not—no, Mrs. Stuart. Domi- 
nique’s mother was lost at sea,’’ ina dry, 
hoarse tone. 

“That is so sad. And what a handsome 
lad he is!’ glancing at the group in the 
garden path. 

“‘Ishe not? Andso warm-hearted. True 
as steel. A trifle too quick—but we lose 
our spirit full soon. I am going tomakea 
confession,’”? said the Captain. ‘I am 
superstitious. Sailors are apt to be. Ido 
not know but the storm tossed me here, a 
vagrant, to some end. Could I remain 
where intercourse like this is possible for 
him and educate my boy! I may have ne- 
glected duty in affection. He sailed with 
me while I was in the service. He can 
handle a ship as well as I can myself, quite 
as well, but as for books his mind is vir- 
gin soil or nearly so,’’ and the end was 
that they went to look at the Lonely Beach 
House, five miles away, over the bridge, 
and along the causeway winding round the 
head of the salt meadows that stretched 
far off beyond the wood to lose their green 
and russet tints in the sparkle of the sea. 

It was a stone building, much the color 
of the dunes around it ; over it a group of 
oaks twisted their boughs in contortions 
that told what gales had whipped them. 
Behind it, redeemed from almost impass- 
able meadow, lay a fallow field and an old 
plum orchard. In front the water was 
smooth, but on either side the half-mile- 
long reach of quicksands and shallows 
frothed the sea white in stillest weather. 

‘“*Ts it not dreary ?”’ said Adelaide, when 
she and Dominique rode there first together. 
**Oh, so desolate! In the storms the surf 
sends spray over the window-glass. It 
would be sad to live there.” 

‘Tt would be fine !’’ 

“*Do you know what is going to happen 
if your father takes it? You will ride over 
every day and study with Miss Grey. She 
knows so much.”’ 

Dominique was silenta moment, and then 
he turned and seized Adelaide’s hand again. 
‘*Tt makes my heart beat!” criedhe. ‘‘We 
shall read from the same book.”’ 

‘*T am so glad to be alive,”’ he said, as he 
and Adelaide strolled in the lower terraces 
of the gardens on the hill that night. ‘TI 
never thought a week ago, as Death leaped 
after us inevery surge, that I should be here 
now drawing such sweet breath in your gar- 
den, where I have crossed half the side of 
the world to be, Adelaide. I shall call you 
so. It is so beautiful a name.’’ And the 
two young beings lingered there listening to 
a distant echo, while the brook bubbled its 
sweet monotone, the flowering terraces 
shook out all their perfumes and the moon- 
light spread floods of silver around them, 
all unthinking that they stood no longer on 
the outside but had entered into the great 
mysteries of life. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


OUR SOCIETY. 


ROSEBUDS IN SOCIETY. 

THE position of a young girl in society is 
far more free in America than in any other 
civilized country. In fact American so- 
ciety has until lately seemed to be chiefly 
made up of young girls with their rosebud 
beauty, their grace and style, and, alas, 
their hardness and arrogance ; for there is 
nothing in the world so uncharitable in 
inference, so merciless in criticism, as is 
youth. For sweetness and generosity of 
judgment and toleration of other people’s 
ideas you must 

** Wait till you come to forty year.’ 

The French salon could never have had 
its power and its charm had it been aban- 
doned to the rosebuds. They were shut up 
in boarding-schools and convents, and the 
women who created the salon and gathered 
around them the best society of their time 
were those who had lived and thought and 
suffered. It was not so much the beauty 
of Madame Récamier which surrounded 
her with an adoring circle, which made old 
Chateaubriand come to her with his self- 
love, and young Ampere with his love of 
her, as the fact that she had lived long 
enough to be ready to forget herself, a 
little tired of the details of her own life 
and glad to find fresh interests in the 
thoughts and lives of others. 

The American young girl has been suffi- 
ciently exploited in the novels of the past 
few years. Daisy Miller was one type 
and not the least touching. The ‘In- 
ternational Episode”’ offered us another, 
and the ‘“‘Lady of the Aroostook,” with 
her ‘‘ Yes ?”’ with the rising inflection, her 
lack of social training, and yet her inno- 
cence, her fearlessness, her proud purity, 
is still dearer to our hearts than the rest. 

Yet shall I be forgiven if I suggest that 
there is another type of American girl less 
pleasing than any of these, but, alas, too 
common—a girl whose dress is faultless, 
whose manners are very well on the sur- 
face, but whose heart is hard? She is the 
girl who speaks of a single woman past her 
first youth as “‘that poor old thing !’’ who 
looks with grave disfavor at a married wo- 
man who is intelligently making herself 
entertaining and says to her companion, 
‘“*What airs! Why, she’s forty if she’s a 
day !”” 

Yes—forgive me, thorny rosebuds, but 
our country is full of you, and you would 
be much nicer in a state of society where 
your thorns would be pruned away in spite 
of yourselves. 

The best authorities on dinner giving say 
that no one under twenty-four should ever 
be invited to a dinner party; by which I 
take them to mean that you can hardly ex- 
pect from people under twenty-four that 
extent of information, that largeness of 
toleration, that keenness of intelligent 
sympathy which are necessary to make a 
conversation two or three hours in length 
delightful. 

Dances no doubt belong in the nature of 
things to the rosebuds; not that other 
people may not dance, but nobody else 
ever enjoys dancing quite so much as a 
girl in her first season. The gay sweet- 
ness of the glad waltz music steals into 
her brain like wine and sets her pulses 
tingling. Life seems to whirl before her, 
a valse a deux, and she dances till morning 
with her untiring little feet and then dances 
on in her rose-colored dreams. 

Theoretically a girl in England never goes 
out without a chaperon, but practically 
I have discovered that she often does. The 
bristling hedge of etiquette which surrounds 
her has many a gap here and there, through 
which she quietly slips out for a space 
into the green opening of freedom. The 
fact remains, however, that she is chape- 
roned much more thoroughly than in Ame- 
rica, and the lines of an English mother 
who has several daughters do not seem to 
me to have fallen to her in pleasant or in 
easy places. How cruelly hard it is, for 
instance, on a quietly disposed woman in 
her fat fifties to attire herself in festal ar- 
ray night after night and go forth with her 
brood to sit braced against the wall till 
morning, while her offspring are gayly 
dancing in the centre of the room, brought 
back, to be sure, from time to time to nestle 
for a moment under her broad wings! I 
always pity these mothers—they look so 
weary. Their poor eyes will close now and 
then in spite of themselves, and their heads 
nod, but not in time to the music. 

Yes, I must confess that my sympathies 
are on-the side of the chaperons. The 
rosebuds are well enough off—too well. A 
cynic finds a little comfort in thinking that 
their turn will come some day, when they 
will be fat and fifty and sit out long nights 





listening to the new music to which the 
rosebuds of that far-off time are dancing. 

The subject of chaperonage in America 
has of late years provoked much discussion. 


Ladies who have journeyed like Lord Lo- - 


vell, ‘‘strange countries for to see,’’ often 
become rigorous in this matter, and will 
not let their daughters accept any invita- 
tions in which they themselves are, not in- 
cluded. But this is far from being the 
general custom, and the question arises, 
are our young girls too little chaperoned ? 
and is the result of the degree of freedom 
which prevails here pernicious or otherwise ? 

As a whole it seems to me no girls are 
nicer than ourown. There are thorny rose- 
buds among them as I have said ; but how 
many there are who are bright and fearless 
and pure, and full of all the latent possi- 
bilities of gracious womanhood. Perhaps 
they ought not to be allowed to go out so 
freely as many of them do without an older 
lady to matronize them ; and yet in a coun- 
try where it is the custom very little harm 
seems to come of it. If I were a social 
lawgiver I think I should try to spare moth- 
ers from duties so arduous as those of an 
English mother, and so little agreeable ; 
while at the same time I would guard the 
willful rosebuds from being left too much 
to their own devices. What if a group of 
mammas, who were well acquainted, should 
take it in turn to chaperon the daughters of 
them all? One of them would preside to- 
night over a theatre party, another be pre- 
sent to-morrow at a dance, a third matro- 
nize the next evening’s charades. The 
duties of chaperonage would be quite as 
well discharged and the patient race of 
mothers would be saved an infinite amount 
of boredom. 

In America two girls can certainly be 
trusted to walk out together, or one girl 
to go alone if she has need to; and I 
should be sorry that a day should come 
when this were not the case. Even in Paris, 
oddly enough, a young child is a sufficient 
chaperon ; and any girl old enough to be in 
society can walk in the street leading a lit- 
tie brother or sister with entire propriety. 

The society which seems to me most de- 
sirable is that where young and old mingle 
together, which is at once adorned by the 
grace of girlhood and dignified by the 
Strength and self-possession of maturity. 
But the drawback in America to the pleas- 
ure of such society as this has hitherto been 
that the young people have seemed to con- 
sider that the world belonged to them. 
They have deliberately pushed their elders 
to the wall; they have talked so fast and so 
loudly, and amused themselves so aggres- 
sively that the married and still blooming 
wall-flowers have. been moved to repeat the 
touching question on a baby’s tombstone : 

**If so soon I must be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for. ’*’ 

Things are changing however, of late, 
and American society has been more and 
more modified by acquaintance of many 
of its members with other countries. For- 
merly while abroad marriage was the gate 
through which alone> a woman entered 
on power and influénce, here she walked 
through it into obséurity-and became of 
as little consequen¢e'as Mr. Toots himself. 
More and more the European idea that a 
woman’s value is not lessened by matu- 
rity, or even by matrimony, is prevailing 
in America. Still it must always remain 
that the rosebuds have their own exclu- 
sive charm—that ‘“‘something sweet’’ that 

**Follows youth with flying feet, 
And can never come again. *’ 

Tobe a fresh and as yet ungathered rose- 
bud is for a girl to be, if she will, a power 
for good—a sweetness and a delight to 
every beholder. But 

** While roses are so red, 
And lilies are so white, 
Shall a woman exalt her face 

Because it gives delight ?’” 
The brightest bloom is but brief, and the 
girl is wise who uses her girlhood as the 
period in which she may learn to be a wo- 
man. Give me the rose who has no thorns, 
who never is known to judge harshly or 
speak ungenerously, and who uses the 
power of her beauty for blessing and not 
for bane. She it is who need fear no an- 
tumn since age cannot wither or custom 
stale the variety of her charm. 

There is no safeguard so potent as purity. 
Before Una the lion crouched ; and the girl 
whose heart is pure need fear no foe and no 
rudeness. I am in no haste to see a girl 
like this enter the gate of matrimony, 
no matter how great the store of glory. 
The unmatched sweetness of girlhood can 
never again be hers. Let her June be 
long. Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 





A NOBLE deed is a step toward Heaven. 
—Holland. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE later speeches of Wendell Phillips are to 
appear in Boston within the next few months. 


Rev. H. N. Hupson, intimate friend and ad- 
mirer of Daniel Webster, intends writing a life 
of the great statesman. No one is better able 
to give the public an admirably prepared work. 

Forty years of Carlyle’s life are included in 
the first volume of Mr, Froude’s biography of 
him, ending with the year 1835. Two portraits 
and four illustrations etched on steel are also 


given. 


THE pretty ‘‘ Parchment Library” series now 
being published in London is to issue Charles 
Lamb’s dramatic essays as its next volume, the 
preface on Lamb, both as dramatist and critic, 
being written by J. B. Matthews. 


Ovurpa’s career as a dramatist seems to pro- 
mise well. A recent novel ‘* Moths,’”’ has been 
made the foundation of a play to be produced 
at the Court, one of the best theatres in Lon- 
don. A great success is prophesied. 

Tue Browning Society being well under way, 
London is to have a Euclid Society, the object 
being it is stated to “‘ resuscitate habits of exact 
thought and of true reasoning,’’ presumably 
lost in attempting to grapple with Sordello. 


OF the idyls to appear in the third volume of 
Mr. Browning’s series of ‘‘ Dramatic Idyls”’ six 
are already written, two being long and the re- 
mainder short. The new volume is to be ready 
in the spring, and larger than the preceding 
ones. 


THE prize for the most valuable work in 
moral and political science produced in Bel- 
gium during the last five years has been awarded 
by the Belgian government to M. Emile de 
Laveleye, this work including his ‘‘ Lettres sur 
V'Italie,” ‘‘L’ Agriculture Belge’’ ang “‘ La Pro- 
priété et ses Formes Primitives.”’ 





AN unpretentious but most useful little book 
is the ‘First Book of Knowledge,’’ by Frederick 
Guthrie, professor of physics at the South Ken- 
singtou Normal School, reprinted by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, and covering every ‘‘ Why ?’’ likely 
to come from an intelligent child on the sur- 
roundings of every day life, from the brick in 
the wall to the furniture within. 

ANOTHER MS. by Carlyle has lately been 
discovered in an Irish diary, containing the 
most unreserved and characteristic comments 
on the national idiosyncrasies, and given to a 
friend who guarded it so carefully that its ex- 
istence was for a long time not even suspected. 
Mr. Froude regards it as of great importance, 
and will write an introduction to it. 


Some of the books recently published in 
England are so heavy that it is impossible to 
read them in any comfort without a desk, ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of Count Miot de Melito,’’ for instance, 
weighing three pounds, and the ‘‘ Journals of 
Caroline Fox,’’ almost as much. The American 
reprint of the latter book, from J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., is much more easily handled. 

A compact and thoughtfully-written book, 
small but covering much ground, ‘ Marriage 
and Parentage,’’ from the press of M. L. Hol- 
brook, New York, is in some points the most 
worthy of many that have attempted such dis- 
cussion, being not only scientific in treatment 
but so delicate in tone that it may safely and 
advantageously come under the head of general 
reading. 





‘¢OpruM SMOKING IN AMERICA AND CHINA,” 
by H. H. Kane, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers, 
and following closely upon the heels of ‘‘ Drugs 
that Enslave,’’ gives some very uncomfortable 
statistics as to the increase of the custom, but 
fails to take into account the fact that the habit 
and all its circumstances are too opposed to Ame- 
rican tendencies or characteristics to take more 
than temporary root on American soil. 

A RECENT letter from Alexander Dumas the 
younger concerning his father is another illus- 
tration of the entire lack of any sense of humor 
in the average Frenchman’s mind. The distance 
between Dumas the elder and Shakspeare he 
claims is infinitely less than that between Dumas 
and his contemporaries. ‘‘ To sum up my opin- 
ion of this extraordinary man,’’ writes the son, 
‘*T will say that he is as little known as he is 
illustrious.’’ 


THE new edition of Bret Harte’s collected 
works contains in the first volume a portrait 
which will surprise his American friends who 
recall the figure of fifteen years ago. Whiskers 


- have disappeared, a heavy gray moustache hides 


the mouth, and a mass of nearly white hair falls 
almost to his eyes. A furred overcoat adds to 
the picturesque effect, and inclines one to the 
suspicion that estheticism has perhaps found 
another disciple. 


Tue Cape Cod people refused to be pacified 
by either author or publisher of the novel ‘“‘ Cape 
Cod Folks,’’ four of them having entered suit 
and claiming damages to the amount of $5000 
each. The realistic school in America will hesi- 
tate hereafter before using persons and places 
under names that every neighbor recognizes, 
and the suit will thus accomplish one good, 
however unsuccessful it may be otherwise. 
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A LEGEND. 


Tuose who are wise in bird-love, say 

That a nightingale wearied with singing all day, 
With the purple of twilight ceased to sing, 

And folded its tiny head under its wing 

And went to sleep like any dear bird, 

And all through the night not a song was heard. 
But while the birds slept the young plants grew 
In the soft May air and the gentle dew, 

And the tendrils long of the growing vine 
Began ’round the nightingale’s legs to twine, 
And held him fast in its tiny snare 

As the lithe branch swayed on the perfumed air. 
At the early dawn with its lifted wing 

The little captive began to sing— 

But with trembling heart it learned at last 

That the young vine held him firm and fast, 
And each comrade tried in vain to seek 

To loosen the cord with his tiny beak— 

But the young bird died with his comrades near, 
Each little heart trembling with mortal fear ; 
They resolved they never more would rest 

After the twilight came over the west. 

‘**For,’’ said they, ‘‘ which of us here would dare 
Risk being caught in such a snare ?”’ 
“Henceforth at night no sleep we’ll take, 

But we’ll sing to keep each other awake.”’ 


When in my house across the sea 
Oft this legend was told to me, 
A child, I asked the reason why 
Birds sang when stars were in the sky ? 
EMMA BROOKS. 





BETWEEN TWO HORNS. 

**T TELL you, Susan Swing,’’ said Captain Rose, ‘‘ there 
ain’t a man that lives between the Two Horns as would 
let his boy not bigger than your’n go out ina boat to-day. 
Don’t you doit. ’Tain’t no kind of weather for that slip of 
a lad to go foolin’ with them big billows as sweeps around 
old Dull Head. Why look yourself, woman. You can 
see them more’n four miles away dashing and lashing the 
shore.”’ 

As Captain Rose spoke he pointed with his right hand in 
the direction of one of the two headlands between which 
Dell Haven lay. 

**And no dory in the harbor,’’ he continued, ‘ could 
weather Bright Head (pointing toward the headland at the 
left), not if Cap’n Hezekiah himself was a row’n’ of it. 
You'd better take them row-locks out and hide the oars if 
he won’t mind without you doin’ it.” 

**T can’t bear to do it,” said Mrs. Swing. ‘‘ Richard will 
be so disappointed. He set his lobster-pots yesterday, and 
he hasn’t slept any all night in his eagerness to go out 
early and haul them. Don’t you see, Captain Rose, it’s 
Saturday, and two whole coaches full of the summer 
boarders came last night to the Bright Head House, and 
he can get a big price for his lobsters to-day. My poor 
Dick has worked so hard making the lobster-pots himself, 
and it seems like cutting off the boy’s reward to say ‘you 
shan’t go’ to him.” 

‘*S’pose you do feel weakish *bout it, Susan; but you 
don’t want that ere beat to be picked up adrift and no boy 
in it, do ye ?”’ 

‘*You know I don’t Captain Rose,”’ she said. “If I 
hadn’t loved him do you think I’d get up before daylight 
to come down here to see the lad off ?”’ 

**Hush,’’ said the Captain. ‘‘Here he comes, and he’s 
fastening his straw hat to his buttons. He sees there is 
wind enough ahead.”’ 

It was a morning in June, and the sun was not yet risen, 
but the glory of his coming was in the east and on the sea. 

As he came down the pier, the oars on his shoulder, and 
securing his straw hat by a string to his jacket, the old 
Captain said: ‘‘He’s a fine lad, Dick is, and well worth 
the saving.” 

‘*He’s all the world to me,’ 
although her lips uttered no word. 

*“*Good morning, Captain Rose,’’ called out Richard. 
**Good for lobsters, do you think ?”” 

‘* Better for lobsters than ’tis for boys,’ ejaculated the 
Captain, removing his broad brown hands from his pock- 
ets and laying one of them on the lad’s shoulder as soon as 
the latter came within touching distance. ‘‘I say, Dick 
Swing, that you are not going out in that cockle-shell of 
your’n this morning,’’ he announced. 

“T certainly am, Captain Rose,’’ returned the boy. ‘It’s 
a little rough, but like as not the wind will come right 
around before I get half-way to the ledge, and I should 
think you would know better than to scare my little 
mother here half to death. See, mother,’’ he said gayly, 
‘“*T have an extra oarand one thole-pin, yes, two of them, in 
case a row-lock gives way, and I’ve got a lot of extra 
courage about me that I can’t exactly show you unless 
you come with me.”’ 

This he said looking out'te sea, for he did not feel like 
looking either at his mother or Captain Rose. 

“Dick,” said Mrs. Swing, approaching the pier’s edge 
as the owner of the little boat preceeded to bestow his 
lunch-basket and extras under the bow. 

‘*Well, mother,”’ returned Richard, looking up. 

“T wish you would not go,’’ she said, her tones full of 
beseeching. 

‘“*Why, mother? Do you want my seven new lobster- 
pots to be carried off to sea?’’ he asked. ‘‘ How could you 
have the heart to ask me? If this wind keeps on blowing 
I shall lose them every one.”’ 

“That’s true,’ ejaculated Captain Rose. ‘I never 
thought of that. It’s just right, this wind is, to drag them 
off, but you never can haul them in alone. You'll be sure 
to be dragged overboard.”’ 

‘*No, I shan’t. Come ‘along with me if you want to 
help,” laughed Richard. 

‘“‘Humph! I should sink that craft before we got out of 


, 


thought Mrs. Swing, 
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harbor,”’ said the Captain; ‘‘though if I wasn’t so heavy 
I would go.”’ Captain Rose weighed a trifle less than three 
hundred pounds, and had left the sea after fifty years of 
faithful service. 

Not another person was in sight. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” said the Captain. ‘‘If you 
insist on going, I’ll stop on my way up and ask Captain 
Danforth to look out for you, and if he thinks you’re 
getting into trouble to sail after you.” 

“Thank you, Captain.”’ 

“Dick,”’ said his mother, ‘‘can’t you let the lobster- 
pots go?” 

“*Couldn’t possibly,’’ smiled the boy. ‘‘ Could you have 
the heart to ask me? Will you cast me off, mother?’’ he 
called a second later. 

‘* Wait a minute,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Swing. ‘‘ Fetch your 
boat close up. I want to speak to you, Dick.”’ 

The boat received the necessary impetus, and touched 
the side of the pier. Mrs. Swing had seated herself on the 
topmost layer of logs forming the wharf, and leaned over 
as though to speak confidentially to her son. 

‘** Dick,”’ said his mother, ‘‘hold fast! I’m coming,”’ 
and into the boat she dropped before either Captain Rose 
on the dock or Captain Richard in the boat had knowledge 
of her intention. 

‘“What under the sun, mother,’’ cried the boy, ‘“‘do you 
mean ?”’ 

“I’m going with you, Dick, to keep you from tumbling 
overboard when youhaul in,”’ and she seated herself in the 
stern, calling back as the tide floated the boat out, ‘‘We 
depend on you, Captain Rose, to send after us if we—if it 
gets too rough,”’ she gasped, with a dash of spray in her 
face. 

“Ay, ay!’ cried the Captain, and he took off his hat 
and swung it, he scarcely knew why. 

Of all the women in Dell Haven, from the eldest to the 
youngest, Mrs. Swing most feared the sea. To live beside 
it, to watch its every mood delighted her, but to venture 
on it for pleasure she was never known to do. 

A moment’s peace she never knew when Richard, her 
only son, was exposed to the treachery of the waters, but 
rather than mar his wild delight in wind and waves this 
unselfish mother concealed as much as possible her anxiety 
for him. 

Richard was not selfish, and had he imagined what his 
mother was at that moment suffering would have put the 
boat about and tied it forever at the stake rather than 
cause her this agony. 

Just as the boat got well into the toil of the waves the 
sun arose shedding such brilliance on the waters that Mrs. 
Swing, who sat facing it, was dazzled and well nigh failed 
to see in time a gill net into which the boat was running. 

“‘See any boat ahead, mother?’ questioned Richard. 
“You must keep a good lookout for me. I’ve got my 
ranges right and can fetch tite lobster grounds every time.” 

“*Ts it far?” questioned his mother shudderingly. 

“Not very; just outside Dull Head. I reckon we’ll 
fetch it,’’ said the lad, dipping his oars for a full stroke 
and then letting the boat slide up to the summit ofa roll- 
ing’ wave, a trick he had caught from Captain Hezekiah 
Danforth, the master boatman of Dell Haven. 

The wind grew stronger and stronger and the waves 
every moment increased in size. Even Richard glanced 
sideways more than once with ill-concealed anxiety as the 
long billows came tumbling on, and just then getting a 
glimpse of his mother’s face beheld it so blanched with 
terror of the sea that it seemed to him his mother was no 
longer in the boat with him. 

‘*Dick,’’ she gasped as his oar missed stroke and sent 
the spray over the boat, ‘‘ Dick, I’m afraid to go on.”’ 

Dick glanced backward. He had pulled about a mile 
from shore and was midway between the two headlands 
familiarly spoken of as the Horns. Dull Head was sur- 
rounded by an even accumulating mass of breakers, and 
Bright Head caught the sea on its precipitous sides, send- 
ing it backward in fountains of foam, and all the four 
miles that lay between the two points were rolling miles 
of billows. 

Sitting with his face landward. Richard had not fully 
felt the danger. 

Now the lad could not repress a shudder as he said: ‘‘I 
don’t believe I could find the buoys in such a sea, and no- 
body could haul in the pots. I believe Ill put about.”’ 

**O, do! O, Richard, there comes an awful one!’ and 
Mrs. Swing slipped down from her seat into the bottom 
of the boat and hid her face from the oncoming wave. 

Richard gave a mighty pull at the oars to keep the boat 
head on, and it rode that wave in safety only to meet new 
ones, into whose depths the tiny shell rolled, to be com- 
pletely hidden from the sight of two men who were stand- 
ing out on the Dell Haven pier. 

One was Hezekiah Danforth, the other was Captain Rose. 

“Tf there was only a tug in sight to help them,”’ groaned 
Captain Rose. 

““Why didn’t you dun a little common sense into the 
woman if she didn’t take any naturally,’’ scolded Captain 
Danforth, ‘‘or shut her and the boy up somewheres.”’ 

**T told her, but I declare when J was young I could 
have brought down them oars in half the time it takes 
Jim to fetch ’em. I say, ’Kiah Danforth, ain’t that boat 
trying to put about ?”’ 

“It acts like it, John, but it will get swamped just as 
sure as guns if—no, it’s going on. There’s nothing else to 
do. I never in all my life saw a time when there wasn’t a 
sail in sight. The boat’s gone! No! There it 
comes up again !”’ 

Suddenly a cry for a helping hand was raised among the 
bystanders, and willing hearts went forth from the land. 

‘*Every second tells. It’s a race for life!” called out 
Captain Danforth. ‘Jim, you’d better get in. You’re 
strong; if one of us tuckers out you can take hold.” 

All ready lay the boat, a dark green surf boat, a boat 
that could stand heavy seas, and the two men and boy who 
had nobly volunteered were not long in starting off. 


“Success to you. Fetch ’em back alive!’’ called out 
Captain Rose. 

All at once the pier at Dell Haven seemed thronged with 
people. The news had spread that Mrs. Swing and Rich- 
ard were out alone on the sea. 

As they watched the dim, dark speck now rising upon 
the swelling waters and as quickly vanishing from sight, 
not one of the little throng but knew the danger of the 
tiny boat. With breathless eagerness they watched the surf 
boat as its two rowers stood at the oar urging it onward. 

‘It’s down the harbor now. They’re catching it. It’s 
an awful wind for June. Do you think they’re gaining on 
’em? That mite of a boat will never live till they get 
there,”’ were some of the remarks heard as they passed on. 

As for Captain Rose he went panting up the hill into the 
town, climbed into the belfry of Dell Haven church, as 
far up as he could go, and watched through a spy-glass 
the progress of the mere speck in the distance and the toil- 
ing helpers so far behind. 

After a few minutes he realized that Captain Danforth, 
although doing his utmost, could not reach the periled 
ones in time to save them and he said to himself : 

“*The boy is doing well, but he can’t hold out. I must do 
it.” Captain Rose’s little daughter had followed her father 
into the church and climbed the belfry stairs. 

‘*See here, Dolly,’’ he said, ‘‘can you look through here 
and keepsharp watch? No, you run—you can go quicker’n 
I can,”’ and the Captain scribbled a message on the back 
of an envelope, and giving it her bade her make haste to 
the telegraph office. ‘‘ You tell Johnny Blake it’s to save 
life, and it must go ahead of everything.” 

Dolly Rose did not need to be told twice. She ran every 
step of the way, and rushing into the telegraph office 
flushed and eager cried out ; 

“*Mr. Blake, here, send this quick. Richard Swing and 
his mother are going to drown, and it’s to save them !”’ 

The operator took the old envelope and read : 

“CapTAIN TRUE, Steam-tug Good Heart, Cromwell Harbor : 
Steam out at once in search of small boat—woman and boy in it 
—off Dell Haven three miles ; going against the wind; can’t last 
long. JouN RoseE.”’ 

“All right,’’ said the operator, clicking away at his 
machine for a minute or two, and then exclaiming, ‘‘ It’s 
done. Wait a minute, sis, and I'll tell you whether or not 
he gets it ; wire runs right down to the wharf.” 

The minutes went by. Ten had passed when the answer 
came back : 

* Steain’s up; start at once; go myself. 

‘“*TimoTHY TRUE.”’ 

The operator did not stay to write it. ‘‘ Run quick and 
tell your father Captain True is gone already,”’ he said. 

Dolly ran, saying to every one she met, ‘“‘They’ll be 
saved! They'll be saved!’ The child got up the belfry 
stair, and couldn’t utter a word. She could only smile and 
bow her head and try to get out the message, which she 
did at last. 

Captain Rose’s eye was on the speck. He dared not take 
it off lest never to find it again. Meanwhile, the news got 
abroad that Captain Rose had telegraphed to Cornwall for 
a tug, and the burden of fear grew lighter. 

In the little boat again and again had Richard tried to 
turn its head toward the land, but with each trial it took 
in so much water that he was forced to give up the attempt. 
Nothing could be done but keep off and face the boiling 
sea. Very few words were spoken. Mrs. Swing kept bail- 
ing as fast as possible, with only the shell of a horse-shoe 
crab to work with. 

At length came a wave like a small hill, up which the 
boat rode gallantly, and then suddenly Richard shouted : 

‘“‘They’re coming for us, mother. I see a boat just out- 
side the harbor.”’ 

Then the tears sprang to Mrs. Swing’seyes. She stopped 
bailing for a moment to look toward the shore. All she 
could see was a wall of water shutting out the land. 

‘*Courage, mother,’’ Dick said. 

Every rise and fall of the oar was a prayer ; every dip of 
the poor old crab shell was a petition for life. 

Out from Cromwell Harbor, seven miles to the eastward, 
and hidden from sight by Bright Head, steamed the tug 
Good Heart. Never had its captain stood watching: the 
sea with more earnest gaze. Never was steam applied with 
more generous hand. *Twas the woman and the boy inthe 
boat out at sea that lived in the gaze, in the steam and in 
the fuel, and Good Heart bore away with cordial speed 
till Bright Head was won and weathered. 

** Tsee it!’ shouted the Captain, ‘“‘ though how in thun- 
der it’s lived to get there’s more’n I know,”’ and he gave 
directions to steam outside. 

Richard’s attention was so divided between the billows 
and the land and the friendly boat, and Mrs. Swing was so 
intent on bailing, that neither of them saw the tug until it 
was upon them, and a hailing voice shouted : 

** Hold on till we pick you up.”’ 

It seemed as a voice from Heaven had spoken. Even 
bluff old Captain Rose, up in the belfry of the church, 
ejaculated, ‘‘ Thank God !” as he saw the tug come to. 

The shock of the call, the sight of the black throbbing 
tug, friendly as they seemed, yet came near swamping the 
boat, for Richard let it turn, and the last strength he had 
was put forth in holding it up to the wind until aline was 
cast off, and even then he had no power to make it fast. It 
was Mrs. Swing who tried to obey the commands that came 
but could not. 

Finally the tug’s boat was lowered. It was no easy task 
to get to leeward and board the Good Heart, which held its 
breath, bracing itself against the waves almost as a thing 
of life to do its kindly office. Richard and his mother had 
been saved. 

‘Give ’em a signal! Give ’em three!’’ and the steam- 
whistle blew three shrieks that went over the bay and up 
the harbor and over against the meeting-house steeple, 
until old Captain Rose fell down on his knees to utter the 
first prayer of thankfulness his little Dolly had ever heard 
her father offer. Sarau P. Pricwarp. 
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OVER THE MANTEL. 


STILL in our little breakfast-room—round about whose 
walls we have been scanning these two weeks past this and 
that object to determine their fitness and relevancy—and 
now we are brought to confront that central and pivotal 
spot for decoration which ranges above the mantel. 

Whatever may be done with the table and its fixtures, 
and whatever may be done with the buffet or sideboard 
(whose place in this apartment of limited range is sup- 
plied by hanging cabinets or cupboards flanking the chim- 
ney), the mantel side of the room is after all the important 
one, the one which gives tone to the whole, and the one 
upon which, by reason of its engaging qualities, the eye 
should most delightedly rest. 

Thus if you have given way toa whim of architectural 
homogenity throughout the room, the region of the mantel 
should emphasize the scheme and show most pronounced 
types of the style or epoch chosen. If a Louis Quatorze 
spirit is showing its |}uxurious adornments around the fire- 
place, and Boule cabinets are flanking it, and chairs of the 
time of the great monarch are set for humble mortals, then 
it will be a wise thing to plant a gorgeous Louis Quatorze 
clock over the mantel and give glitter of mirrors and figu- 
rantes that shall hint of the nymphs of Watteau. 

If it is the rococco ornament of a later time that crazes 
one with its gilty flamboyance, then the mantel side is the 
place of all others to set around with pasty extravagances 
of cherubs and medallions, and with gorgeous vases 
doubled in the mirrors, and with cumbrous whirls of un- 
meaning scroil-work. 

If again you affect—and it is a better affectation—the 
severities of stout early English, and if squareness and 
solidity run through all other equipments of the room, then 
the coveted space above the mantel may carry its staunch, 
close-knit, firmly-wrought series of oaken panels border- 
ing about the figure of some helmeted or sharp-bearded 





ancestor (if you have one), and you may flank the figure 
with little oaken shelflets to carry old tankards or an hour 
glass or an old English gauntlet of bronze giving grip toa 
flambeau. 

Thus much for what the purist in style may possibly do 
with the over-mantel space in the dining-room. (Of other 
over-mantel spaces we shall some day have much more to 
say.) And now let us recount one or two pleasant memo- 
ries of what has actually been done by those who have 
blundered maybe into the equipment of this mantel region, 
guided only by an instinctive feeling for what might be 
fitting there, and cheery and home-like. And these memo- 
ries of discursive ways of treatment will make good con- 
trasting foreground to the discussion of the over-mantel 
decoration which is before us in this week’s picture. 

And first, we have in mind a solid square mantel of oak, 
wrought over both athwart and down either side with 
some garlandry of carving, and above it by some clear 
space of fourteen inches—which makes background for 
flacons, bronzes and other such make-weights—a fairish 
color copy of some banquet painting of Venetian days 
(perhaps a Veronese), which however short of the old lines 
and tints upon the palace walls is yet somehow filled with 
the light and the joy which Paul Veronese knew how to 
fling over such a scene of revel, and above it and down 
either side—to marry it with the mantel proper—other 
garlandry of carving, in which are festoons of flowers 
wrought in oak, and dependant therefrom feathered game 
and furred game. Such things, however appropriate and 
well done, make awful material for the dust brush of a 
quick-eyed housewife, and the more they approach in their 
delicacy to the wonderful work of Gibbons the more per- 
ishable and inapt they are, and it is worth considering if 
good incised work upon an oaken panel, carrying conven- 
tional hints only of the same story of feathers and bloom, 
were not every way better. 

Another mantel in another breakfast room which we re- 











call agreeably, is in a modest country home; an old full- 
length ancestral portrait of the.days of Copley rises above 
it—rises so high that the country ceiling will not permit 
(if it were desired) a vertical position, and so the old gen- 
tleman leans forward a bit for better light and into easier 
companionship as it were with the grandchildren and great 
grandchildren who rally round the table. Then, to take off 
from the altitude of the canvas, a little group of half 
shelves run up on either side for a third of its height, with 
a top gear of finish that seems to whirl away from the 
frame as a buttressing support to it, and these shelflets 
carry old cups and pitchers of even date with the painting, 
from some of which indeed the original of the portrait 
may have taken his snack in other days ; and so he stands 
here with his dog and gun, amidst the heir-looms of cups 
and glass and trinkets, these all saying as they huddle at 
the feet of the old gentleman, ‘‘ We need place here for 
convenience sake,” and the long picture of family inheri- 
tance and benignant look saying as plainly, ‘‘I too, for 
affection’s sake.”’ 

Another dining-room we seem to see where all is of the 
quietest, where ceremony rarely comes, but where the 
elderly ones of the household gather often, won by the 
coaxing sunlight; a few rare treasures of plaque or vase 
upon the mantel, amongst them two or three little porce- 
lain figures that may have been a child’s (the critic will 
reckon against them at sight), which were a child’s. And 
for solitary adornment of the space above, between two 
sober sconces, is the portrait of a child in oval frame of 
brown and gold, rich as money and love can make it. 

And now, after this foray among the possible things 
which are accessible to the home-lover, we come back to 
the picture which forms the chief decoratfon over the 
mantel in the dining-room of our quiet range of apart- 
ments. 

It is a painting which stretches athwart the whole 
breadth of the chimney breast; there is no gorgeous set- 
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ting to it, no finery of gold. A simple 
wooden moulding—so severe as to astonish 
an ambitious carpenter—of the same hue 
with the mantel and other woodwork in 
the room, holds it in place and separates it 
from the embossed bronzed leather below, 
which serves for backing to the rare Japa- 
nese disks and flacons and bronzes which 
have range upon the mantel. 

The spirit and truthfulness of the en- 
graving will let one study these piece by 
piece, and will give better hint than has 
yet been offered of the simple yet effective 
workmanship of the mantel itself. It 
might have come out of an old Hancock 
house of New England; and the turkey 
and the corn and the pumpkins are as New 
England-y as the mantel. If Japan puts 
an exhibit of its treasures between ’tis only 
to show how the extreme East and the ex- 
treme West may be married together, and 
wisely, in offices of decorative art. 

For the rest, there is little that can be 
added to Mr. Jeungling’s interpretation of 
the painting ; the streaming light is flashed 
upon it; we seem to hear the rustle of the 
corn leaves and the gobble of His Majesty 
of Thanksgiving days. In point of color 
indeed, which—in such a subject and in 
such position—counts for so very much, 
there must be added the flashing irrides- 
cence upon the breast of the bird, his scar- 
let wattles, and the brown gold of the corn 
and the red gold of the pumpkin, which, 
together with the sunlight in all and over 
it all, makes of this over-mantel space a 
pleasant everyday foretaste of the great 
feast of the year. It is a big Puritan re- 
minder of the daily bread we reverently 
ask for. DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 








THE sanctum sanctorum of Cuvier had 
some peculiarities, setting it apart from all 
ordinary mental workshops. It may be said 
to have been a series of workshops on the 
largest scale, the Museum of Natural His- 
tory being opposite his house, and the Mn- 
seum of Anatomy connected with it. This 
latter building contained a library arranged 
in a suit of rooms each devoted to one 
subject alone, as ornithology in one, oste- 
ology in another and so on. When busy 
on work requiring continual reference to a 
variety of authors, Cuvier had asmall stove 
shifted from one apartment to another, 
often in one work going the rounds of all. 
His ordinary study contained no book- 
shelves whatever. It was simply a long 
room lighted from above, furnished with 
two low tables and eleven standing desks 
as if intended for so many clerks. Cuvier 
however refused clerks, and simply used 
this means of multiplying himself, each 
desk being furnished with a complete out- 
fit of inkstand, pens, pins to fasten manu- 
script together, all the works then in 
reading on that special topic, the manu- 
script in hand and on shelves at the back, 
all the manuscript of the same work. Seve- 
ral of the desks had separate bells connected 
with the desks of clerks, who looked up 
references and saved him all mechanical 
labor but were seldom admitted to the 
office, and who were not allowed to speak, 
but simply to receive orders. All work 
was systematized to the minutest point ; 
everything was executed with extraordi- 
nary dispatch, and it cost Cuvier but a 
word, the “‘ patience of genius’”’ finding one 
more exemplification in his intensely busy 
life. 








For many years the French have been 
supposed a people more given to suicide 
than any other nation, but some recent sta- 
tistics under this head indicate that Aus- 
tria must hereafter take precedence. Why 
a race proverbially stolid and wanting in 
susceptibility should suddenly develop such 
tendency remains to be discovered, though 
it is suggested that the detailed account 
given in the papers stimulates imitation, a 
desire for similar notoriety being often at 
the bottom. Some of the cases are suf- 
ficiently extraordinary. Thus, a girl of 
fourteen reproved by her teacher threw 
herself into the Danube. A major at the 
head of a boys’ school near Agram, finding 
that two of his pupils had a disease of the 
eyes which it would be extremely: difficult 
to cure, killed them and then himself, 
having first sent away his wife on a visit. 
A shoemaker given to drink and laziness 
read the story, concluded this the easiest 
way out of difficulty and shot first his wife, 
then himself; and the list might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. That their absence is 
rather a benefit to the world than other- 
wise does not alter the startling aspect of 
the case, and demonstrates once more the 
necessity of some more -positive means for 
educating conscience and the moral senti- 
ments in general than are at present em- 
ployed. 


THE AWAKENING. 





I FELL to dreaming on Love’s own warm breast, 
The world was rife with sunshine and delight, 
The earth all strewn with flowers sweet and 

bright, 
As if a shattered rainbow had been thrown, 
In countless bits, upon her emerald zone ; 

The hidden birds sang low within the west. 

Oh! happiness, to dream on Love’s own gentle 

breast. 


The dream was all too brief, and from my rest 
Of perfect calm I ope’d my wond’ring eyes 
Upon the counter scene of sunless skies 
And barren wastes, wherein the air was chill, 
And blight lay over valley and on hill ; 

The birds had fled from out the darkening west. 

Oh! misery, to wake on Love’s cold, lifeless 

breast. 
HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD. 


THE LAST OF THEIR LINE. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 

JuLy merged into August, August into 
September—more than half the three 
months allowed Bertram had expired, but 
as yet his letters gave Vivian no hint of 
success or failure. Day after day the young 
nobleman climbed upward to the little ham- 
let, each foot of the rough paths had grown 
as familiar to him as to the mountain goats ; 
the dark-eyed women sitting with their dis- 
taffs in the doorways of the old stone houses 
nodded and smiled as the tall Englishman 
passed, sometimes pausing to pat the head 
of a brown-skinned bambino tottering on 
chubby legs along the steep street. Beata’s 
exquisite face was more beautiful than 
ever, with a smile of welcome sparkling in 
her lovely eyes. 

Grandmother and granddaughter treated 
him as if he were an old friend, rejoiced 
like children to hear stories of other lands 
and plied him with questions. To these 
secluded dwellers in the mountain village 
his tales of the great world beyond were 
like a glimpse of fairy-land. Estmere him- 
self delighted in watching Beata’s beautiful 





eyes dilate with wonder or flash with mirth. ° 


Utterly destitute of education, she was mar- 
velously intelligent ; each day seemed to 
develop some new charm. Yet he dared 
not think of love—until he heard from Ber- 
tram was he not bound in honor to Violet? 
His present life was so full of happiness 
that heshrunk from any change. The dusky 
room in the crumbling tower with the 
shadow of the dancing vine leaves on its 
stone floor seemed as familiar and home- 
like as the stately suites of apartments in 
Estmere Hall ; the scramble up the cliffs 
in the bracing morning air, with the an- 
ticipation of Beata’s welcoming smile a 
pleasure beyond anything the world had 
ever offered, yet he never paused to ask 
himself why. 

October was close at hand. Clusters of 
purple grapes hung in the vineyards ; the 
farmhouses scattered over the level ground 
at the foot of the mountains were covered 
with yellow garlands of Indian corn drying 
in the hot sunshine ; the brown chestnuts 
began to fall in the woods ; still no decisive 
tidings came from Bertram. 

Vivian’s portfolio had gradually filled 
with sketches of the Tuscan landscape—a 
lofty cliff with the river foaming at its base ; 
a dark ravine overhung with chestnut trees ; 
a village crowning some rocky height, or 
the arched gateway of La Luparini, half 
concealed by vines. Here and there too ap- 
peared the face of some dark-eyed peasant 
woman or chubby bambino ; a dozen differ- 
ent studies of Beata’s graceful head, now 
crowned with vine leaves, a radiant Bac- 
chante, now in the guise of some Greek 
goddess. The men of the village Vivian 
never saw. They had all gone to their work 
in fields or vineyards ere he reached La 
Luparini, and he always left the hamlet 
before the gathering shadows recalled them 
to their homes. He had wished to sketch 
handsome, sullen Tomaso, but when he 
chanced to speak of it to Beata the young 
girl betrayed so much terror, besought him 
so earnestly to give up the plan, that he 
yielded, though unable to elicit any reason 
for her alarm. 

The picture was nearly completed—only 
a few touches more would be needed and 
Vivian was well satisfied. His anticipa- 
tions of its exquisite beauty were more than 
realized. It was the wonder and admiration 
of the village. Rarely could he work an 
hour without having the shadow of some 
dark-eyed peasant woman fall upon his can- 
vas as she gave voluble expression to her 
amazement and delight. 

The most frequent visitor was Bianca, 
who had interposed in Vivian’s behalf at 
the fair, and by virtue of the act seemed to 
consider herself the special patron of the 
artist and his work. 


**Now, Beata,” she would cry trium- 
phantly, “‘thou’lt admit Bianca gave good 
counsel when she told thee to do the sig- 
nor’s bidding, since thy face has had the 
luck to please him. Never throw away the 
good fortune the Virgin sends. What sayest 
thou now? Isn’t this better than standing 
in the dripping rain picking up chestnuts 
for that surly lad, Tomaso’s father, as thou 
didst last autumn when the saints bestowed 
all the rain of the year in the harvest sea- 
son. Ah, well, we all know why Tomaso— 
there, there, don’t frown at me, Beata. I'll 
say no more, only let the signor have a 
care”’— 

Here a sudden yell from baby Pietro, who 
had managed to fall heavily on the stone 
floor after the manner of toddling urchins, 
stopped the torrent of her eloquence, and 
diverted her thoughts. When she spoke 
again it was to ask when the picture would 
be finished. 

‘Perhaps to-morrow,’’ replied Vivian. 

“Ah! then thou’lt have time to help 
gather the chestnut harvest after all, 
Beata,” cried Bianca eagerly. ‘‘In truth, 
child, the saints have shown thee special 
favor this year. Better send word to Tomaso 
at once. His father pays higher wages than 
any farmer in the neighborhood, and the 
lad was furious last night because of thy 
refusal to join the village girls he has en- 
gaged. He swore at me roundly as he passed 
for counseling thee to take the signor’s 
offer, and muttered threats till he was out 
of hearing. I saw him when I came up the 
street half an hour ago. Strange that he 
should leave the fields at this time, but 
doubtless he’s still hiring help for the har- 
vest. They begin to gather next week, 
and’’— 

“Saw him—here in the village ?”’ almost 
gasped Beata, her face deadly pale. 

‘““Why, what ails thee, child?” cried 
Bianca, laughing. ‘‘One would think thou 
hadst seen a ghost.” 

Vivian hastily looked up. What could 
cause this strange fear of Tomaso? She had 
answered the fellow boldly enough at the 
fair, refused to hire with him last evening, 
yet her very lips turned white at the bare 
mention of his name. Had he dared to use 
threats? Yes, it must be so, and learning 
that he was still in the village she fancied 
he was about to execute them. The cow- 
ardly rascal! He would go in search of 
him. It was nearly time to leave, and the 
picture could wait aday longer. Hastily 
drawing a cloth over the canvas, he took 
his hat, and with a few words of farewell 
left the tower. 

Rapidly as he walked he had scarcely 
crossed the few yards that separated Beata’s 
home from the first houses on the steep 
street ere the young girl was beside him. 

He glanced at her in surprise. Her olive 
cheek glowed and her dark eyes drooped 
under his gaze as she faltered timidly : 

“T—I thought it would be pleasant to 
walk a little beyond the village with the 
signor.”” 

Vivian was still more amazed. Never 
during the two months of his visit to La 
Luparini had he seen Beata outside the 
shelter of her crumbling tower. He would 
have found it easier to obtain a téte-a-téte 
with the proudest Belgravian beauty. Yet 
now she voluntarily proffered her compan- 
ionship, walking by his side with a swift, 
light step, but in perfect silence. At last 
they reached the arched gateway, eight feet 
in depth, dark and gloomy to eyes accus- 
tomed to the bright sunlight. As they 
entered Beata suddenly darted to the other 
side of her companion. Vivian glanced in 
the direction from which she had fled but 
saw nothing, then turning towards her, his 
eyes becoming more accustomed to the 
gloom, distinguished a dark figure crouch- 
ing so closely in the deepest shadow that 
but for Beata’s movement he would have 
passed it without heed. He strove in vain 
to distinguish the features shaded by a 
broad-brimmed hat like those worn by all 
mountaineers. The form did not stir. The 
next instant they emerged into the broad 
light of day. Beata uttered a sigh of relief. 
Glancing at her Vivian perceived that every 
trace of color had faded from her cheek. A 
sudden suspicion flashed through his mind, 
and he hastily turned back toward the gate- 
way, now several yards behind them. Beata 
seized his arm. 

“No, no, signor, per amore di Dio.”’ 

Vivian, unheeding her entreaty, rushed 
to the spot, but the figure had vanished. 
He turned to the young girl who had fol- 
lowed him. 

** Who was that, Beata?’’ 

She hesitated a moment, walking slowly 
away from the strong walls that had encir- 
cled the little mountain hamlet ever since 
the ninth century, when her stout ancestor, 
Giacomo Chiavelli, had built the tower 


whose ruined masonry now sheltered the 
last of his race. 

Vivian repeated his question. 

“‘Tomaso,”’ she at last answered reluc- 
tantly. 

‘* And you fear him, Beata ?”’ 

‘‘Not for myself,”’ she replied proudly ; 
then flushing scarlet, turned, darted swiftly 
back and vanished beneath the dark arch. 

Vivian slowly pursued his homeward 
way. To-day the loveliness of the Tuscan 
landscape was unheeded. In vain the river 
sparkled and foamed at the foot of the 
steep cliffs, in vain the western sky glowed 
with the crimson and gold of sunset. The 
light of a sudden revelation had flashed 
into his mind. Beata loved him! It was 
for his safety she feared ; it was he Tomaso 
had threatened. Well, it behooved him to 
be on his guard henceforward and scan the 
vaulted gateway closely ere he entered. He 
did not care to end his days by a dagger 
thrust dealt in the dark. Perhaps Ber- 
tram’s warning was not so absurd after all. 
Then his thoughts swiftly reverted to Beata. 
How beautiful she was, how intelligent, 
how pure! Two years’ instruction would 
make her fully equal to the task of holding 
her own with the fairest queens of English 
society—no one would suspect her origin. 
Her origin? Did not her lineage date back 
to the ninth century, while the Estmeres 
of Estmere Hall only emerged from obscu- 
rity in the days of Henry VIII? Yet what 
did it matter whether she were peasant or 
princess since he loved her, loved her with 
a depth of passion that made the thought 
of life without her far more bitter than 
death? Yes, he would at last be frank 
with himself. What had induced him to 
yield beautiful Violet Vane to his friend, 
baffle the dearest wish of an idolized mother? 
Not generosity to Bertram. He had vainly 
tried for months to utter the words spoken 
in the little osteria on the evening of the 
fair, and as he then said, never found him- 
self so near loving Violet as when he sought 
to resign his claim to her hand. Not solely 
the desire to win fame as an artist, though 
hitherto he had deluded himself with the 
fancy, or rather studiously shut his eyes to 
the future that he might enjoy to the ut- 
most the happiness of his present life, ac- 
tually feeling a touch of irritation when 
letters from England recalled the outside 
world to his memory. 

No, he well knew that the sight of Beata 
standing near the booth where the burattint 
were performing, had suddenly rendered it 
easy to speak the words that had trembled 
on his lips for months; nay, that since 
Bertram’s departure his only fear had been 
that his friend might fail to win Violet’s 
heart. Until the letter came announcing 
his release, he was bound in honor by a 
tacit pledge. Of late Bertram had written 
hopefully, any day miysht bring the welcome 
news, and then—a greeting from a passing 
peasant roused him from his reverie, and 
noticing the lengthening shadows he quick- 
ened his pace to reach the osteria. 

Entering his room, the first object that 
met his eyes was a letter addressed in his 
cousin’s well-known hand. 

Vivian’s breath came quick and short; 
one moment more and his destiny would be 
decided. Some instinct seemed to tell him 
that the innocent white envelope contained 
the sentence to a lifetime of happiness or 
misery. His hand fairly shook as he ex- 
tended it toward the letter! What a hor- 
rible mockery of fate if the news that Violet 
loved him should reach him almost in the 
same hour Beata’s shame-flushed cheeks 
and downcast eyes had betrayed the secret 
of her innocent heart. He cursed the careless 
indifference with which he had permitted 
himself to drift into a tacit engagement to 
Violet. Perhaps his indolent acquiescence 
in his mother’s wishes had wrecked the 
happiness of three lives—his own, Ber- 
tram’s and Beata’s. Or would the latter, 
when he had left La Luparini, find swift 
consolation from the dark-browed Tomaso ? 
A fierce spasm of jealousy seized upon him, 
and he angrily tore the letter open. . It con- 
tained but few words : 

‘¢ God bless you a thousand times for the sac- 
rifice you have made for my sake. Violet has 
consented to become my wife. No words can 
express my gratitude. The only thing wanting 
in my cup of joy is to see you once more and 
read in your eyes that you spoke nothing but 
the truth, when you bade me God-speed in my 
efforts to win the loveliest girl in England. 
Leave your Apennine wilderness and come home 
at once to banish the haunting fear which, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down, the fear that I 
have reared my happiness on the ruins of yours. 

‘* Always your faithful friend and brother. 

‘ BERTRAM.” 


Vivian drew a long breath. The sense of 


relief and joy that filled his heart first made 
him realize how sharp and keen had been 
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his dread. How fair and bright the future 
stretched before him now !—the future he 
was free to share with Beata. They would 
travel a year or two; in that time her quick 
intelligence, under his training, would ren- 
der her competent to run the gauntlet of 
the sharpest criticism. Well he knew there 
would be no lack of censors. Neither love 
nor wealth could shield the Countess of 
Estmere from the dagger thrusts with 
which society is ever ready to stab any in- 
truder into the ranks of its charmed circle. 
He must see that her knowledge of even 
the airiest nothings that mark one ‘‘ to the 
manor born’’ was thorough enough to pro- 
tect her from all shafts of malice. The 
task would be no difficult one with love for 
tutor. 

How he longed for the moment when he 
could again read in Beata’s glorious eyes, 
in the swift blushes flaming through the 
clear olive of her cheek the confession of 
the love so innocently betrayed that very 
day. Nay, he might win her to utter it in 
the sweet accents of her Tuscan speech ; 
honor no longer bound him to silence. To- 
morrow, early to-morrow morning, he would 
climb the path to the mountain eyrie. To- 
morrow! What an eternity of delay the 
few hours seemed! His pulses were throb- 
bing with feverish excitement. Going to 
the window he threw it wide open to ad- 
mit the cool evening air. The moon was 
just rising, flooding the little piazza with 
her silvery light. How beautiful it must 
be now among the rugged cliffs he daily 
climbed! Familiar with every phase of 
the landscape in the early morning and late 
afternoon he had never seen it by moon- 
light. His evenings had hitherto been spent 
in faithful, earnest labor, as the number of 
sketches and studies of Beata in various at- 
titudes and costumes could testify. The 
stillness of the night seemed to exert a 
soothing influence on his restless mood ; he 
longed to be out of doors. Seizing his hat 
and throwing a heavy cloak around him, 
for though the hour was yet early the air was 
sharp and chill, he hastily left the osteria. 
He had intended to go only a short dis- 
tance, but lured by the wondrous beauty 
of the landscape, whose every charm was 
enhanced by the magic spell of the moon- 
light, wandered farther and farther along 
the paths now so familiar to his feet, ever 
tempted on by the wish to see some favor- 
ite scene transformed by the mellow lustre 
of the silvery rays. 

The gorges and ravines lay in blackest 
shadow, the heavy foliage of the chest- 
nut forests formed inky masses along the 
mountain slopes, while the rippling waves 
of the streams flashed back the moon- 
beams, and the rugged cliffs stood out 
in strong relief against the clear sky. A 


little breeze blowing on these upper heights 


occasionally swept a fleecy cloud across the 
silver disk, dimming its radiance for a mo- 
ment. 

Absorbed in the beauty that surrounded 
him and his own visions of the morrow, 
Vivian had taken no heed of distance, and 
suddenly started in surprise when, like the 
fairy palace of the Fata Morgana, the little 
hamlet of La Luparini and the twin sum- 
mits of the cleft mountain rose before him. 
The rugged masonry of the encircling wall 
still pierced with rude loop-holes and over- 
looked by the crumbling tower, seemed like 
the battlements of some enchanted city. 
How well he knew each feature of the 
magnificent panorama visible from the 
height ! How fair the scene must be now! 
Half an hour more and he could feast his 
eyes upon its matchless loveliness. Scarcely 
had the thought entered his mind ere he 
was breasting the steep ascent traversed 
for the first time more than two months 
ago under sturdy Beppo’s guidance. Reach- 
ing the gateway of La Luparini he turned 
to walk along the wall toward the cliff, 
from whence he could obtain a view of 
miles of undulating ridges, rugged cliffs, 
chestnut forests overhanging gloomy preci- 
pices, with here and there a stream wind- 
ing like a silver ribbon through fields and 
meadows or washing the base of some tow- 
ering mountain peak. 

Just as he reached the point where the 
wall began to approach the cliff, leaving a 
space scarcely ten feet wide, that swiftly 
narrowed till the masonry rose from the 
sheer edge of the precipice barely afford- 
ing footing for a bird, a voice hoarse with 
passion hissed into his ear : 

‘*Maladetto ! Cursed Inglese ! Sothou’rt 
come to keep tryst with Beata. Keep it 
with all the fiends instead !”’ 

Thought is swift in moments of sudden 
peril. In the instant that Vivian turned to 
face the speaker his mind had grasped every 
detail of the situation, and he knew a life 
and death struggle was before him. To- 
maso, infuriated to madness by the belief 


that he had surprised his rival in the act of 
coming to an appointed meeting with Beata, 
would murder him in the fury of his pas- 
sion with as little remorse as Vivian him- 
self would have crushed an insect crawling 
in his path. 

Rapidly as the young Englishman had 
turned at the first words that reached his 
ear he did not wholly escape the blow that 
accompanied them. The blade of the de- 
scending weapon aimed at his heart grazed 
his shoulder. Wholly unarmed, his posi- 
tion seemed well nigh desperate. Standing 
on the triangle of land between the gate- 
way and the cliff, scarcely ten feet broad at 
that spot, and narrowing thirty feet away 
to the verge of the precipice, there seemed 
but a choice between two modes of death, 
the dagger or a plunge over the rocks, to 
lie with mangled limbs a thousand feet be- 
low. 

Yet his presence of mind did not fail. 
The one shadow of hope was to rouse the 
villagers to his aid while keeping Tomaso 
at bay, the faintest of shadows indeed ; but 
he was well skilled in the art of fencing ; the 
loop-holes in the wall just above his head 
must be those of Bianca’s dwelling; he 
would at least try. 

Tomaso was six feet from him, his eyes 
sparkling with a cruel, cat-like gleam, his 
lithe body crouched in the act of springing 
forward. He saw his enemy at his mercy, 
on one side the sheer wall of masonry, on 
the other the cliff. He need only force him 
backward at the point of his dagger till the 
ten feet of earth narrowed to five, to three, 
to one, to inches, until at last losing his 
footing his foe fell, clutching vainly at the 
air into the dark ravine below. The rich 
nobleman who had robbed him of his Beata 
should not live to triumph. 

Revenge is sweet, and Tomaso paused to 
gloat over the sight of his rival. Would 
he plead for mercy, promise to give up 
Beata if his life were spared? Ah, then, 
perhaps—yes, his lips moved. The next 
instant the cliffs rang with a shout for aid, 
uttered with the full strength of Vivian’s 
powerful lungs, and echoing from rock to 
rock as if each had found a voice to shriek 
forth nature’s protest against the crimes 
of man. 

There was no time for a second cry— 
with a fierce oath Tomaso bounded for- 
ward like a tiger, the keen blade of his 
dagger flashing in the moonlight. Vivian’s 
eye and hand were steady. Springing back- 
ward at the instant the mountaineer rushed 
toward him, by a clever trick of fence he 
received a flesh wound in the arm, but 
struck the weapon from his opponent’s 
hand. Whirling through the air it hurtled 
over the cliff; they could hear it strike rock 
after rock in its fall. 

Tomaso, with a cry of fury, rushed upon 
his antagonist. Vivian, in his effort to es- 
cape the first thrust, had lost one-half of 
the precious strip of earth that separated 
him from eternity. The ledge was now 
bareiy three feet wide, the blood stream- 
ing from his arm and shoulder was fast 
stealing his strength, a hand to hand en- 
counter with the powerful mountaineer 
could have but one result. The next in- 
stant the two men, locked in each other’s 
arms, were engaged in a fierce struggle— 
a struggle for the prize of life. 

Vivian suddenly felt the brute nature 
awake within him as panting violently he 
strained every muscle to keep his footing 
and prevent Tomaso from pushing him 
back to the verge of the precipice, now 
only fifteen feet away. In vain, slowly 
but surely, inch by inch, the stalwart 
mountaineer forced him nearer and nearer. 
Only ten feet of rock remained between 
him and the edge of the gulf yawning be- 
tween the cleft summit of the mountain 
peak. There was no mercy in the eyes of 
his foe, nay, they were already flashing with 
triumph. Slowly, but surely and steadily 
Vivian was still forced backward, another 
foot of the precious vantage ground was 
lost, his strength was failing, his breath 
came in quick labored gasps. Suddenly 
he fancied he saw figures emerging from 
the gateway and faintly uttered a hoarse 
shout for help. Was it answered? No— 
his ear caught nothing but the scream of a 
night bird and Tomaso’s triumphant, mock- 
ing laugh. Summoning all his strength he 
struggled desperately to regain the lost 
ground, but his foot slipped and he fell 
heavily back, clutching Tomaso in a death 
grip, resolved that he too should take the 
fatal plunge. But solid rock, not yielding 
air, received him. Stunned by the fall he 
relaxed his grasp, there was a confused 
murmur in his ears like the sound of many 
voices, then—oblivion. 


The London season was at its height. 
Though the hour was somewhat early, car- 





riage after carriage rolled rapidly to the 
door of one of the principal theatres where 
a new play was nightly drawing crowded 
audiences. Two gentlemen were scanning 
the rapidly filling boxes. 

‘*Has the new beauty come yet, L’Es- 
trange ?”’ one asked his companion, drop- 
ping his opera-glasses after a prolonged 
survey of the house. 

‘*Which one do you mean? Mrs,’’— 

‘** No indeed,”’ interrupted the other, “‘not 
the Honorable Mrs. Grey. Why, what are 
you thinking of, man? I knew her as 
Violet Vane. No, the Countess of Estmere, 
about whom the gossips invent a new ro- 
mance every day, each one more extrava- 
gant than the other.”’ 

‘* That—in addition to having one’s photo 
exposed for sale in every shop window—is 
one of the joys of being a professional 
beauty, and people have a wider field in 
this case than usual, because the lady 
happens to be a foreigner, an Italian or 
Spaniard.”’ 

‘* Yes, the story most in vogue is that she 
was an Italian peasant girl, a bar maid in 
some little osteria, whose beauty bewitched 
the Earl of Estmere, and ’’— 

‘“‘Highly probable! Wait till you see 
the lady. Our practical Englishmen are 
so apt to commit romantic follies.’’ 

‘“Yes, but Estmere was always rather an 
eccentric fellow.”’ 

**Possibly, but this story doubtless arose 
from the picture that made such a stir in 
the Exhibition last year. You saw it? 
‘The Last of Their Line.’ He evidently 
took his beautiful wife as the model for the 
young girl’s face, and because he painted 
her in the costume of a Tuscan peasant, 
the wiseacres trumped up this absurd tale. 
Why, I'll wager that her blood is bluer 
than his own. No peasant girl ever held 
her head so proudly or had such exquisite, 
slender hands; race always tells there. 
No, she probably belonged to some of the 
impoverished noble families of Italy who 
trace their ancestry to the Cesars.”’ 

‘*But,’’ persisted his companion, ‘ Er- 
nest Trevor told me yesterday he thought 
there might be some truth in the story, be- 
cause, when passing through Italy to join 
the English embassy at Constantinople two 
years ago, he heard a rumor that Vivian 
Estmere had been nearly murdered by a 
jealous Italian peasant, the lover of a young 
girl whom Vivian had engaged for a model. 
The fellow first stabbed him and then tried 
to throw him over a cliff, but Estmere de- 
fended himself bravely, and in the struggle 
at last fell dragging the man down with 
him. Both were stunned and lay senseless 
side by side, when some villagers on their 
way home from work found them.”’ 

L’Estrange laughed. 

“*It won’t do for Estmere to paint any 
more pictures, if each is to furnish a peg 
on which to hang a personal romance. 
That tale is evidently founded on the one 
he exhibited this season, ‘Mortal Foes.’ 
Two men in the costume of Italian peasants 
struggling on the verge of a cliff; one has 
his back turned, the other, though hand- 
some, wears an expression of such fiendish 
jealousy and rage that he looks scarcely 
human. In my opinion the painting is the 
best he has done yet. The effect of the 
moonlight on the black rocks and yawning 
ravine is wonderful. Somebody has evi- 
dently made it the subject of your little 
romance. Ah! well, it’s not surprising. 
The Countess of Estmere is a marvelously 
beautiful woman, and since little beyond 
that fact is known, people have plenty of 
room in which to exercise the imagination. 
Wait till you see her, that’s all lask. Ah, 
there she is !’’ 

Two ladies accompanied by several gen- 
tlemen were just entering a box directly in 
front of them. One tall, fair, with a coro- 
nal of golden braids crowning her shapely 
head, and clusters of violets vying with the 
deep blue of her eyes, had been for three 
years, first as Violet Vane and later the 
Honorable Mrs. Bertram Grey, one of the 
acknowledged beauties of London. But 
the royal woman by her side—who was 
she? The glorious dark eyes, the masses 
of purple black hair, the vivid crimson of 
lip and cheek relieving the soft olive com- 
plexion, the exquisite perfection of feature, 
made Mrs. Grey’s blonde beauty, type of 
English loveliness though it was, seem in- 
sipid and doll-like. 

L’Estrange, smiling significantly, turned 
to his companion. 

“That is the Countess of Estmere. Do 
you think she looks like a barmaid in a 
village osteria?”’ 

“By Jove, no! But had she been a 
beggar that face would have justified a 
man in playing King Cophetua. What 
a lucky fellow Estmere is! A long rent 
roll, rising fame as an artist and this peer- 
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less beauty for his wife! A barmaid! 
Look at the queenly poise of her head! 
The gossips should invent stories with a 
shade of probability.” 

‘Yet the Countess does betray one token 
of plebeian origin,’ observed L’Estrange, 
his grave tone belied by the laughing light 
in his eyes. 

‘*T see none.” 

‘* Why, she loves her husband and takes 
no trouble to conceal the fact. What could 
be more unfashionable in a woman of rank, 
above all a ‘ professional beauty ?’ ”’ 

1 Mary J. SAFFoRD. 


VALERIE'S FATE. 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

Miss Riddell opened the letter as she 
spoke, while Valerie sat silent, overpow- 
ered at hearing her own doubts and self- 
reproaches put into words, but after glan- 
cing at the first page Miss Riddell uttered 
a horrified ‘‘Good heavens!’’ and let the 
hand which held the letter drop to her 
side. 

‘* What—what is the matter ?’’ cried Va- 
lerie alarmed. 

‘“‘T am the blindest, most doted spin- 
ster of my age in all England,”’ said Miss 
Riddell with an air of conviction. ‘‘Just 
listen to this, Valerie. It is dated from 
Dover : 

‘““My Dear Aunt: You will be surprised to 
see where I am, but I cannot make a long story 
of it. Captain Grey persuaded me to come here 
to stay with his mother, Lady Grey, and as he 
seems fonder of me than any one else ever was I 
am going to marry him to-morrow morning! 
Then we go I really do not know where for a few 
weeks before coming to London. You see he is 
obliged to join his regiment at Lahore early in 
February. This was the reason he wanted to 
marry at once, for by the time he had got over 
all the trouble you and Uncle James and papa 
would have been sure to make it would have 
been too late, and he feared losing me if he went 
without me. But I should have stuck to him 
through thick and thin. Do not be too angry, 
dear Aunty. I am really fond of you, though 
you can be so disagreeable, and you did not like 
me a bit. No one did except Val and George. You 
see if Iam not a first-rate wife. Tell Val with 
my love to make haste and marry Eric. He was 
dying about her, and he really is a good fellow. 
Good by, God bless you. I hope to give you a 
hug and kissin London. Before you read this 
I shall be Sypit GREY.” 

‘Now can you forgive me,’’ cried Valerie, 
‘‘and may I call Mr. Floyd and tell him 
the news ?”’ 

‘Why, where is he ?”’ 

‘Down stairs; he walked over from 
Passy with me.”’ 

**Good heavens! Yes, call him. But 
this is a blow,’’ and Miss Riddell sat silent 
for a moment or two till she had greeted 
Eric. ‘‘ lam horribly angry and ashamed,”’ 
she said, with the sound of tears in her 
voice. ‘Sybil has disgraced me and her- 
self.”’ 

“Do not be too hard upon her,’’ said 
Eric kindly. ‘‘I am certainly very angry 
with Grey ; he ought not to have persuaded 
her to such a step, but he is a man of 
prompt and resolute action and very much 
in love. Still he ought not. As to Sybil, 
remember her wild, impulsive nature and 
that she had no mother or home to leave, 
and till very lately you were a stranger to 
her.”’ 

‘At any rate,’’ observed Miss Riddell 
crossly, ‘‘I see it is a vain task to try and 
play Providence to headstrong young peo- 
ple. I only hope none of you may repent 
the part you have chosen.”’ 


Parents and guardians intending to send 
young ladies to perfect themselves in 
French ‘‘acquired in Paris’? may like to 
know that Madame Rosambert has fur- 
nished herself with a resident Institutrice 
of the severest morals and forbidding as- 
pect ; also that in addition to the former 
advantages of her Pension she can offer 
the constant presence of a venerable rela- 
tive and distinguished officer, whose noble 
and elegant manners, cultivated conversa- 
tion and pure French are of the greatest 
importance to her pupils. 

Indeed, M. le Capitaine Latour, who now 
occupies Miss Riddell’s rooms, is one of 
Madame’s best paying pensionaires, im- 
mensely petted by the young ladies, looked 
up to by all, lapped in a perfect paradise 
of gratified conceit, and successful, as con- 
sistent selfishness so often is, to the last. 


How incapable those are of producing 
anything of their own who have spent 
much of their time in making copies, is 
well known to all who are conversant with 
art.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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A CORRESPONDENT whose lightest word is praise of 
which the highest might be proud, says: “Thus far 
the ‘ContTrNENT’ has more than fulfilled the promise with 
which it set out. It marks an era in our journalism. No 
weekly has ever presented such an array of talent. In 
variety, excellence and fitness of matter it is unrivaled.” 
Of the many letters of similar import which have come to 
cheer and stimulate us, none has been more warmly wel- 
comed. It is the praise of such men and women that we 
especially covet. 





THE universal expression of sympathy with the victims 
of the insane anti-Jewish rage in Russia is a noble vindi- 
cation of the President’s manly protest in behalf of that 
persecuted race. Russia should willingly take note of the 
earnest and kindly utterances of the American people. 
This country is the strongest and warmest ally that Rus- 
sia has ever had. Betwixt the Northern Bear and all the 
nations of Europe there is only a sort of armed truce. 
Fear is the basis of all her alliances in the Old World, 
and mutual distrust guards the words of every treaty she 
has made with them. Only with the United States is she 
on terms of cordial sympathy and entire good will. De- 
spite the difference in our governmental forms there has 
sprung up between the two countries a rare feeling of 
amity and respect. Either some latent sympathy inclines 
the people toward each other or skillful diplomacy has se- 
cured a harmony that has never been disturbed by a ripple 
of suspicion. From this high vantage ground of friend- 
ship the American people lift up their voices in earnest 
protest against the persecution of the Jewish subjects of 
the Tsar. 

To illustrate our sincerity in thus protesting against the 
barbarity and impolicy of the Russian persecution of the 
Jews, we point with especial pride to our own contempo- 
rary political history. While it is true that we have in the 
recent past witnessed on our soil some rather turbulent 
and even bloody manifestations of race prejudice, we are 
happy to state that we have now passed that stage of na- 
tional development. The street car conductors of Phila- 
delphia no longer derail and abandon their cars when col- 
ored men enter them, and the hoodlums of San Francisco 
are not reported to have engaged in a raid on ‘‘ China- 
town’’ for several months. We have learned a better way. 
While Russia is driving out her Jews we are fencing out 
our Chinamen. In Russia it’is the mob that persecutes 
the Jews, because they are shrewd, thrifty and usurious. 
In the United States it is the Congress which even as we 
write is building a barrier against Mongolian invasion be- 
cause of Chinese cheap labor. If Russia had only been as 
wise centuries ago as we are now, and studiously barred out 
the first son of Abraham who dared to approach her realms 
with offers to buy and sell, all might have been as lovely 
on the Volga to-day as it is quiet on the Potomac ! Weare 
prepared to assure our Russian friends that exclusion is 
a better policy than murder, for—we have tried both ! 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION. 

THE German Government is prosecuting the well- 
known scholar and historian, Mommsen, for having 
criminally libeled Prince ‘Bismark—not as an indi- 
vidual but as Prime Minister. In all monarchies the 
person of the sovereign and his chief officers is protected 
by special law. Usually this peculiar privilege extends 
also to the officers’ reputation. To belittle the ruler or 
his chief lieutenants is a sort of treason. The govern- 
ment is inseparable from the ruler. To speak ill of the 
king’s servant or to offer violence to his person is an 
offense of peculiar enormity, The penalty for assault- 
ing such an officer is very much more severe than if he 
were a simple subject. A slight extension of this prin- 
ciple throws the mantle of the minister’s position around 
his words and acts. To comment unfavorably on mea- 
sures proposed or adopted by the ministry is, under such 


systems, to insult the minister, and-through him to as- 
sail the government. The law of the land, instead of 
putting a like protection around the life and character 
of every individual dwelling ‘‘in the peace of God and 


the State’? within its borders, prescribes one penalty . 


for a man who assaults the officer and another and a 
lighter one for him who only breaks the head of an ordi- 
nary citizen. The desire to guard against Presidential as- 
sassination has led very many to advocate a special pen- 
alty for assaulting the head of the government or any 
member of the Cabinet. However desirable it may be 
to prevent in the future such calamities as that which 
the country yet freshly mourns, it is well worth our 
while to consider whether a republic can afford to give 
the protection of a special criminal statute to a particu- 
lar class. Such special privilege may easily become 
the entering wedge of other and more dangerous legis- 
lation. From especial protection granted to the person 
of the officer it is but a step to a special exemption from 
criticism of his official acts. The bill now pending be- 
fore Congress is an outgrowth of a nation’s sorrow, but 
it is more than probable that it is a measure which he 
whom we mourn would have been among the first to 


oppose as a precedent fraught with peculiar peril to the. 


republic. ALBION W. TouRGEE. 








THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


PERHAPS the most remarkable spectacle which our 
recent political history affords was that of a Southern 
member of Congress extolling, on the floor of the House, 
the township system which had its birth, and perhaps 
its fullest development, in New England. In advoca- 
ting a larger representation during the discussion of 
the Apportionment Bill, Mr. Tillman, of South Caro- 
lina, is reported to have said: ‘‘I firmly believe that 
when the future historian comes to write the decline 
and downfall of the American Republic he will have to 
record that the last and most desperate struggle for 
liberty occurred in a New England town.” While 
others may not think that there is any present danger 
of ‘“‘the decline and fall’’ being written, there can be 
no doubt that the township system—the infinite multi- 
plication of constituent democracies—is the keystone of 
our American system. It is strange how little it is 
understood or appreciated even by those whose whole 
political thought has been shaped by its influences. 
Neither its characteristics nor its results have ever been 
carefully analyzed. Now and then, on the Fourth of 
July, ‘ Forefather’s Day’ and similar occasions it is 
made the subject of vague and extravagant eulogy. 
One or two writers who seem to have been phenomenal 
in their power to blunder over the most significant 
features of the system, have undertaken to trace its 
history with the special purpose of showing its direct 
descent from certain English institutions and thereby 
establishing its entire respectability. 

The truth is, our township system, for it has long 
ceased to be peculiar to New England except in degree, 
was the accident of an accident. The poetical boast 
that ‘‘it was brought over in the cabin of the May- 
flower”’ while true enough, in one sense, is lamentably 
false in the sense in which it was intended to be taken. 
It was neither intended by its first originators as a copy 
of any Old World institution nor as the model on which 
should be founded a permanent government. If its 
originators had dreamed that they were building after 
any institution of the mother country, they would no 
doubt have hesitated long before they would have 
adopted it. Those early Puritans were not so greatly 
impressed with the excellence of English forms of so- 
ciety and government as many of their descendants. 
They had gathered only its bitter fruits. To them Eng- 
land had been a harsh mother. When they left her 
shores, they went away to seek not only a new land but 
new social and political conditions. It is true they 
could not escape the influence of her thought and her 
institutions because they could not unmake themselves 
nor ravel out the tangled web of their own lives. Get 
as far as they could, it is evident and natural that they 
sought as far as possible to avoid copying her forms 
and adopting her traditions. 

On the other hand there is no doubt that if they had 
possessed foreknowledge of the fact that they were 
framing and setting the mudsills of a great nationality 
when they called their first council of safety and held 
their first little congress of peers ; if they had known its 
future as it grew to the dignity of clerk and moderator, 
and assumed one after another the administrative, ju- 
dicial and legislative functions of a miniature republic— 
if they had known this it is more than probable that, 
honest God-fearing men as they were, they would have 
hesitated, studied, looked backward, and instead of 
allowing the natural instincts of sturdy, earnest, high- 
minded men to shape without restraint a new social 
fabric they would have given us a stiff, formal, imprac- 
tical absurdity like the constitution which John Locke 
prepared for the province of Carolina. 

It was because they acted without restraint and pro- 
vided only for the day that was before them that they 
builded so surely for eternity. The isolation and growth 
which followed, the jea'ousy with which all attempts to 
impose the forms of English colonial government were 
regarded, and the gradual strengthening which the 
need of public defense imposed, are prime elements in 
the formation and preservation of that system which is 
the very corner-stone of our national life. It was the 
outgrowth of a dire necessity and of the most profound 
unconsciousness. It sprang from English roots no 


doubt. It may even be said to be an evolution from 
English institutions, because they who gave it form 
were themselves the product of English life ; but in any 
proper sense, it cannot be said to be of English growth. 
It is indigenous to American soil and finds its closest 
parallel to-day in the Old World in the underlying idea 
of the French commune, of which it was the intended 
and declared model. ALBION W. ToureéE. 





AUERBACH. 

THE death of Auerbach will be felt more as a per- 
sonal bereavement, by those who loved his works, than 
that of any modern writer. The demise of genius 
always brings a feeling of public loss. We realize that 
virtue and power have gone out of the world. It is 
not the man who has died but the possibility of other 
lives oftimes more real and attractive than the author 
himself. We usually mourn not the man who is dead, 
so much as the fact that the creations of his genius will 
delight us no more. There were few who wept for the 
death of the man Dickens, and fewer still who really 
mourned the death of the woman George Eliot. The 
world’s heart was hushed when they departed from 
the earth, because the pens which had peopled our lives 
with such wonderful hosts of unliving verities would 
create no more bright companions for our waking dream 
hours. It is not so with Auerbach. His gentle, earnest, 
loving spirit seemed to enter into all his work. It is 
not so much the characters he created as the thought 
he expressed through them that found a resting-place 
in our hearts. It may be doubted if many of his read- 
ers can recall with distinctness the characters of even 
his greatest works ; but there is not one who can ever 
forget the lessons of charity, constancy, sincerity and 
unfaltering faithfulness to duty great or small, which 
are embalmed in his pages and wrought into lives 
peculiarly real and tangible to the ordinary mind. It 
may truthfully be said of him that he has never written 
any book that did not make its dullest reader better. 
There was a strange every-day realism, united to the 
most exalted virtue in many of his characters. Every 
one had met them a thousand times and never once 
thought of them as noteworthy. It was only when the 
magician took away the fleshly veil and showed us the 
soul—weak, struggling, sorely tempted, yet triumphant, 
unconscious of #ts own merit and blind to all thought 
of self-advantage—that we seemed to realize the soul- 
life that may have been hidden under the rough ex- 
teriors we have known so well. 

He was a genuine lover of humanity—or to speak 
more correctly of true man and womanhood—and was 
quite unable to conceive of any life that had not some- 
thing good and beautiful about it. His few attempts 
to depict the conventional, unrelieved, irredeemable 
villain are ludicrously pathetic failures. He could never 
leave a character until he had somehow sweetened its 
bitterness or relieved its depravity. He so loved the 
good in man that he passed carelessly by its imperfec- 
tions to point out the jewel of truth or self-sacrifice 
or love which an eye less keen or an analysis less 
subtle would have failed to detect. 

Therefore it is that we love him as a kindly elder 
brother. We do not mourn the loss of possible children 
of his genius, so much as the death of a friend who 
always cheered and mourned and pointed upward. 
Though himself always ‘“‘ Upon the Heights’? he was 
forever reaching down to guide others to the sunlight 
where his spirit dwelt. He did not teach us what 
men are so much as how they ought to be judged. 

Of his quiet, simple life, but little is known. He 
was no clamorer. He had no quarrel with the world, 
and so was never boisterous. He did not undervalue 
the past nor depreciate the present. To him the future 
was always ‘‘the way whence light cometh.” His 
anger was always tempered with tears, his pity always 
coupled with hope. He had no mission to tear down or 
to build up. With collective bodies of mankind he had 
little to do; but the betterment of the universal, indi- 
vidual man was never absent from his thought. The 
molar movements of human society affected him little 
save as they afforded opportunity for the enlargement of 
individual life—the development of a truer and nobler 
manhood. 

In all things he was the antipode of Carlyle—no 
blustering scold who studied his fellows only to revile 
and curse and scourge; but a kindly tender-hearted 
peer of the lowliest, who lifted the veil from the life 
of weakness and error, not to bruise and wound and 
mock, but reverently and gently that he might find the 
one golden grain that lay hidden in the measure of 
chaff and say to the world with tender triumph “no 
man is e’er so poor and weak that he hath lived in 
vain.’”? Dear, delightful optimist, the world owes him 
only kindness and blessing. Every soul that knew his 
presence found in him a beloved physician. 

Yet the world which he blessed and which Carlyle 
cursed, will long extol and reverence the cold, heart- 
less, Scottish cynic whose professed love for truth and 
beauty and humanity was only a convenient cover 
for his envy, boastfulness and hate ; and will soon forget 
the sweet-tempered novelist whose quiet life was free 
from guile and whose death was hastened by the sad 
knowledge that those to whom he was bound by the 
closest ties of race—the Jewish inhabitants of Russia— 
were suffering deadly persecution at the hands of pro- 
fessed believers in that faith he had done so much to 
illustrate and glorify as builded on that charity which 
“‘suffereth long and is kind!*’ Arsion W. TourGée. 
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THE CARE OF OUR EYES. 





THE appearance of ‘“‘OuR CONTINENT,” with its fresh 
interesting matter and attractive illustrations, adds one 
more to the already multitudinous tests for good and sus- 
tained visual power which this reading age has provided 
for its culture and amusement; and soon hundreds of 
thousands of eyes will be striving to transfer these very 
words to their organs of conscious intelligence in the brain. 
So keen is this intellectual thirst, growing also year by 
year, that daylight no longer suffices for its gratification 
and night must soon be rendered available through im- 
proved means of illumination. 

For a reader to fasten two eyes on these lines and carry 
them back and forth for hours over the page, making him- 
self master of their meaning, demands a high degree of 
mechanical and chemical power, any loss or impairment 
of which either diminishes the sight itself or the power of 
endurance for prolonged near work. To produce these 
lines the various types were laboriously placed in proper 
position, inked, and by the mechanical force of the press 
stamped upon the paper and rendered permanent ; but be- 
fore they can be read, each of these three processes must 
be imitated by the eye, the front curved surface of which 
makes a minute fac-simile of each word, the muscular part 
presses it upon the nervous sheet which is stretched at the 
back of the globe, where photo-chemical results are caused 
which are transmitted through the optic nerve to the in- 
tellectual centres in the brain, and all of these are accom- 
plished instantaneously. 

The eye therefore must be regarded as an optical instru- 
ment similar to the photographer’s camera, and must 
possess a high degree of mechanical accuracy to perform 
the complicated visual actions needed for perfect sight, for 
distant objects or prolonged power of reading or other near 
work. The qualities of a perfect eye are well known and 
demand an equal curvature of the different meridians of 
the anterior transparent window, a globe of tissue to give 
form, of such a size as to yield a distance of nine-tenths 
of an inch from the anterior surface to the retina or screen 
behind, and an efficient muscular force which can com- 
press the lens of the eye and force and hold the images in 
contact with the retina. Its happy possessor sees through- 
out his life distant things without any effort, is able to use 
the muscular part for hours each day in his near work 
until after forty-five years of age, can readily continue his 
work afterwards with simple glasses, and may be almost 
unconscious of possessing visual organs. This type of eye 
is unfortunately in the minority in cultivated communities 
and may number perhaps twelve in each hundred. 

Those with mechanical defects are more numerous and 
are classed as astigmatic, due to malformations in the 
curves of the anterior surface ; far-sighted, due to dimin- 
ished size in the globe, and near-sighted, caused by elon- 
gation of the ball; and sight in such eyes is either im- 
perfect or is secured by incessant and straining use of the 
muscular parts which should be entirely at rest for all 
distant sight. These efforts to compel a defective apparatus 
to perform efficient work lead to chronic inflammations 
of the lids and external parts and to dangerous changes 
in the interior of the globes ; the eyes may become hot, 
sensitive to light or painful, or there may be headache 
more or less severe over the brow, through the temples or 
in the back of the neck and head, which has only recently 
been ascertained to be caused by eye strain. Reading then 
becomes laborious if not impossible, advantages of educa- 
tion cannot be embraced, or congenial pursuits are aban- 
doned for those in which success may be never attained. 

The examinations of thousands of students in various 
countries show conclusively that the eyeball has a ten- 
dency to become elongated and near-sighted ; one German 
observer reporting an increase in the percentage from 12 
in the primary schools to 62 in the university ; and when 
it is conceded that this change is produced by persistent 
application in near work and is attended by an attenua- 
tion of the coats of the eyeball at its posterior pole, with 
changes of structure visible by the ophthalmoscope, con- 
stituting permanent disease and frequent loss of sight, it 
will readily be believed that such over-strain must be most 
injurious and should be averted by all mechanical or hy- 
gienic precautions. The too early commencement of school 
life, the confinement of children to rooms deficient in ven- 
tilation and the enforcement of tasks upon the eyes on 
badly printed books in rooms not sufficiently lighted, may 
be mentioned as evils of great magnitude. 

To care for our eyes then is to be aware that any symp- 
toms of fatigue or pain may be due to mechanical causes 
which may lead to change of form or structure, and which 
should be corrected by the use of glasses selected with the 
greatest care, to obviate any individual peculiarities of 
form either congenital or acquired, and to be used even in 
childhood. No prolonged near work should be done in a 
light, either natural or artificial, which is felt to be too 
feeble, nor in badly ventilated or close rooms. 

Since fatigue is usually due to the strain upon the mus- 
cular apparatus, and as this is greater in proportion to the 
nearness of the work from the eye, care should be used to 
avoid bending over or placing the head nearer to the work 
than is requisite for clear vision. 

The early use of glasses for persons passing beyond mid- 
dle life, and their increase in power as it may be needed, 
is also strongly advised. 

The avoidance of all irritating gases, smoke or dust, 
which are felt to produce pain, and the suspension of near 
work when it gives its danger signal of fatigue, are self- 
evident. 

Assuming the fact now admitted that the most educated 
nations present the highest average of diseased eyes, and 
that the cause and effect are now clearly perceived in the 
overtasking of the visual apparatus during the educational 
period of life, it becomes requisite to consider how in- 
struction may be as efficiently transmitted to the brain 
through the organs of hearing as by those of vision. 

WILLIAM THOMSON. 


WIT AND WOMEN. 


In the comparison of woman’s mind with man’s, one of 
the most obvious inequalities is her apathy to wit and 
humor. The defect has been since the organization of 
society the despair of witty men, who usually account for it 
on the broad ground of general inferiority. This conclu- 
sion, however, is not well sustained, since a celebrated wit 
has referred to the “‘loud laugh’’ as bespeaking the 
“vacant mind.”’ 

Wit, like other habits of thought, is susceptible of cul- 
tivation. It had an origin ; it has a growth. Its branches 
draw their nutriment through a common trunk, namely, 
human imperfection. If human nature were pure and 
consistent ; if there were no failures in life, no malforma- 
tions of the human character or person, wit would be un- 
known. Equilibrium is the law of psychical as well as 
physical nature, and human wit is cvexistent with its an- 
tipode and partner—human tears. 

A witty person lives in a sphere of separateness from 
other people and things. That his wit may have the char- 
acter of a concealed weapon, he must have the preying in- 
stinct to search for deformity and incongruity with a 
readiness to seize and exaggerate the slightest appearance 
of imperfection. This trait is crowded out of woman’s 
nature by her love of beauty and compassion for the im- 
perfect. 

She is repelled also by the knowledge that wit is not yet 
purged from the dross of its early associations. When the 
human race was young physical life and sensualism per- 
meated every channel of thought, and wit, seizing on the 
most familiar ideas, reveled in humanity’s basest imper- 
fections. Thus the witticisms of early writers, who de- 
pended chiefly on surprise and incongruity for effects, are 
leavened with obscenity. Representations of abnormal 
and degraded womanhood formed ready materials; for 
purity being the most extolled of all womanly virtues, its 
opposite afforded a striking incongruity. As images were 
used in worship as a means to an end, so vulgarity was 
used as a condition of wit ; but human nature in both cases 
substituted the means for the end, and thus vulgarity was 
raised from its subordinate office into an identity with wit. 
No true woman can enjoy a witticism that attacks the 
modesty of her sex. 

Another fatal perversion of means and ends was made in 
the case of the professional wit or court fool, who became 
a more valuable luxury if dwarfed or deformed. It is piti- 
able to think that there was a humanity that fed its mirth 
on human hideousness ; and still more pitiable that the un- 
sightly creature should be required to affect such style and 
manners as to convey the impression that the outward de- 
formity exemplified a similar one within. 

Out of the parts that surprise and incongruity play in 
promoting wit by the accidents and idioms of language 
the pun and double entendre have been produced. The 
efficacy of surprise in such cases depends much on its 
agreeableness, and as these forms are often used as hiding 
places for coarseness they are looked upon suspiciously by 
refined people, but as wit like all things must adapt itself 
to present needs, there is no reason why the double en- 
tendre should not serve good and useful purposes. All 
modes of wit are essentially double ; satire has its gro- 
tesque copartner, sarcasm its double dagger and irony its 
cold echo. What pleases one into laughter is the double 
picture, the adjustable conception, the resemblance so 
curiously founded upon contrast. 

Appreciation of humor, depending as it does on acute 
perception, leads one to think woman’s indifference to it is 
not as real as apparent. A sense of decorum is the great 
regulating genius of the outward woman, and she of self- 
control mentally discusses the propriety of the action be- 
fore joining in a general laugh. Repartee is perhaps the 
wit most congenial to women, who are disposed to think 
as well as act on the defensive. In a witty reply toa witty 
attack the cumulative force of a series gives the last re- 
sponse the sum of sympathy and recognition. While ag- 
gressive ridicule may be strained and hit off the mark, 
defensive repartee has the advantage of having the enemy 
close at hand. 

The greatest enemy of wit and humor is sympathy. It is 
here woman’s battle with self must be fought if she would 
attain man’s aptness in this peculiar grace. Not that she 
should divest herself of sympathy. Witty people often 
have the warmest sympathies with honest and tender 
hearts. Butsympathy must be made subject to the will 
and capable of reversion, otherwise it will stifle elementary 
wit in one’s self and befog the brightest gems of others. 
Thackeray, who had a keen sense of humor, is reported to 
have said that he could not laugh at the episodes of Don 
Quixote owing to the sympathy he felt for the poor knight. 

Women’s special faculty for observing details is in itself 
a prolific source of humor. Nowhere is this better shown 
than in the writings of George Eliot, whose delicate humor- 
ous effects are generally wrought out by exact delineation 
of commonplace things. Who, having made the acquaint- 
ance of the Dodson sisters, can refrain from smiling at 
their pertinacious family pride and the sacred affection with 
which they cherished their bridal linen, china and silver 
plate? By the same method of detailed exactness a fine 
shade of humor is involved into the character of Mr. Cas- 
saubon. Naturally there is nothing funny in the nod of a 
head ; yet Mr. Cassaubon’s particular nod, always made at 
a certain juncture in the utterance of a long and measured 
sentence, is fraught with a humor more enduring than any 
that could have been produced by the most skillful exag- 
geration. 

True, this humor is less exhilerating than many other 
varieties. Full of the prose of nature, it can hardly be 
divested of grimness and pathos, and a smile more fre- 
quently than a laugh is its reward, Yet its very placidness 
is its life. One can seldom laugh more than once at the 
same thing. The mirth that excites laughter is the mirth 
that dies at its birth, while the smile provoked by a gentler 
ripple deepens with every return. ANNA OBIT. 


“OH EARTH, ART THOU NOT WEARY ?” 


Ox Earth, art thou not weary of thy graves ? 
Dear, patient, mother Earth, upon thy breast 
How are they heaped from farthest east to west ! 
From the dim north, where wild the storm-wind raves 
O’er the cold surge that chills the shore it laves, 
To sunlit isles by softest seas caressed, 
Where roses bloom alway and song-birds nest, 
How thick they lie—like flecks upon the waves! 
There is no mountain-top so far and high, 
No desert so remote, no vale so deep, 
No spot by man so long untenanted, 
But that the pale moon from its march on high 
Sees over some lone grave the‘shadows creep! 
Oh Earth, art thou not weary of thy dead ? 
JULIA C. R. DORK. 








UNDER GREEN APPLE BOUGHS. 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
**Something not to be 
Something not to be caressed. °’ 

Work went on as usual through the morning, slightly 
delayed by Geike who came in the noon train, and who, 
having exchanged his first greetings with boisterous de- 
light, suddenly became silent, as, going up to the study, 
he saw Fred settled at work in a fashion indicating it to 
be no new thing. He looked with an indifference most 
aggravating to the Professor, on the results of the previous 
day’s labor, and declaring that he was so gone he must 
have rest, took the largest chair in the room, and with a 
magazine in his hand professed to be reading. But though 
the pages turned Fred was conscious of an intent observa- 
tion going on behind them and grew uncomfortable and 
nervous long before the morning ended. Atdinner he was 
silent save when appealed to directly, and when Charley 
was brought to the door frowned darkly as he saw Sylvia 
come down in riding dress. 

‘You have not asked me,”’ he said. 

‘*No, because you are wanted in another direction,’ 
Miss Boynton answered for her. ‘Sylvia is¢«going on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of a crippled basket-maker, who 
lives several miles away, and who can do such beautiful 
work that I have become extravagant and mean to have 
several unexpected things. But you are not to be kept in. 
I want you in the woods if you will condescend to this 
withered substitute for Sylvia.’’ 

Sylvia stopped fora moment and looked at her reproach- 
fully. 

‘First, you are not withered and never will be; and 
second, it could make no difference to Herr Geike if you 
were a mere pucker.of witheredness, if you only talk to 
him. I bore him with silence.”’ 

‘The first woman of whom I haf ever to make such 
complaint,’’ said Geike rather fiercely. ‘‘Go your way, 
my lily, and be sure no rude hand touches your white 
cup. I think, well I will take you back with me some 
days or many. How like you that?” 

“Not at all,’ said Sylvia shaking her head. ‘‘It is 
much better for you to come tous. You are a bad house- 
keeper, and I should never be sure what mysteries might 
be in my coffee and soup. I wonder you trust yourself 
to eat at all in that chaos of acids and analyzable perplexi- 
ties that I have seen encompassing your table service.”’ 

Geike made no answer but watched the pair as they 
passed from sight, pushing out his under lip and looking 
from beneath his thick brows at the brother and sister, as 
if hesitating whether or not to speak. Through the after- 
noon, though talking now and then with some of the old 
eagerness, there were long intervals of silence, and Miss 
Boynton decided that he was much more run down by 
work than she had supposed possible and must be cared 
for and brought into better condition as soon as might be. 

Fred in the meantime drove on, turning soon into a long 
and most lonely stretch of woods, the road through which 
was now an almost deserted one, flooded in the Spring by 
overflow from a deep swamp and made a place of terror to 
the colored settlement by a murder committed there some 
years before. In fact the farmers themselves dreaded it 
more than they would have admitted, and the ‘‘ Old Stump 
road,” as it was called from the number of decaying trees 
and stumps along the line of the swamp, with its grass- 
grown track between the deep ruts and dark trees meeting 
at many points overhead, was not an exhilarating passage 
tothe bay. They drove through it almost in silence, and 
Sylvia drew a long breath when the twe miles were past 
and coming out on the bay road they saw the blue water 
and gleaming sand in the distance. 

‘“*You are going wrong,’’ she said presently, as Fred 
passed the cross-road without turning. ‘‘Theleft hand is 
the way to the old basket-maker’s.”’ 

‘“*Ts it?”’ Fred said indifferently, without turning. ‘‘ We 
will try it some day.”’ 

Sylvia looked up in amazement and was half conscious 
of an instant’s curious repulsion as she met his eyes. She 
was silent, wondering again from whence it came, and 
before she had colleeted herself they were in the narrowest 
part of the way where turning would have been impossible. 

‘Don’t scold,”’ Fred said presently, turning and smiling 
at the girl’s troubled face. ‘‘I have a fancy, Sylvia, for 
sitting on the shore awhile. It is years since I have been 
here, and I want to recall that day fully. If you can bear 
it?’’ he added as an irrepressible shudder came over Sylvia. 

*“*T wish to,’’ she said with an effort at self-control. 
‘Tt is irrational to feel asI do. I have longed to overcome 
it, and with you it may be more possible than in any other 
way. It seems a thing quite beyond reason, and no argu- 
ment with myself dispels it. Let it go. There is Berry’s 
old house. He may be there to-day.” 

‘* Hardly, even if he was here a month ago,”’ Fred said 
hastily. ‘‘ His interests in this region are purely smuggling 
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ones I should fancy. Kingsley is not inca- 
pable of winking at such methods if a box 
of fine cigars should come cheaper thereby. 
I’ve discovered lately that lavish as he 
seems he has a very pretty notion of values, 
and can drive a bargain as successfully as 
any Yankee. It’s an absurdity to talk about 
Yankee propensities. They are pure Eng- 
lish. Nobody seems io remember that New 
England even now is more distinctively 
English in thought, speech and action than 
England herself. The very provincialisms 
are old English crystalized.”’ 

“There is smoke from the old chimney,” 
Sylvia said irrelevantly. ‘‘I beg your par- 
don Fred, but if Berry is there we must 
speak to him.” 

*‘On no account,’”? Fred said hastily. 
‘Remember what he is, Sylvia, and what 
sort of companions might be found with 
him. You are not a child, to go unques- 
tioningly where you will. That day is over 
and a better one begun.”’ 

“*T am not sure,’’ Sylvia said half wist- 
fully. ‘‘ That freedom was more precious 
than I knew. But I find that I have more 
than most girls, even when most limited. I 
wonder how other girls feel? I should 
stifle bound down as they seem to be.”’ 

As she spoke Charley halted in the deep 
sand, in which he had no intention of tak- 
ing a superfluous step, and stopped delibe- 
rately. Fred sprang from the carriage and 
Sylvia followed lightly, standing on the 
beach as he fastened Charley to the fence 
post, and trying to put down the rush of 
remembrance and the sick terror whose 
powers she scorned and silently fought 
against. Even in crossing the ferry this 
had always overcome her far more than she 
would for an instant have admitted, and 
even now she went on board a boat looking 
neither to right nor left, and only anxious 
to be as swiftly as possible at the other side. 
She trembled a little as she stood and looked 
away from the line of waves breaking softly 
on the shore. Fred was by her side in a 
moment with a heavy shawl, and spread- 
ing it on the sand near a patch of beach 
grass seated her on it and threw himself 
down by her side. 

“Don’t think that I do not know just 
what it is to you,” he said gently. “I 
must seem a ruffian, but I brought you, 
Sylvia, because a spell was upon me too. 
It is here that I brought you back to life, 
and here I want the pledge of yours. You- 
must promise—will you promise to listen to 
all that I have to say, no matter what sound 
it may seem to have at first ? I think I may 
speak it all, and yet Iam never sure with 
you, for a theory you hold for some one 
else seems often to have no particle of in- 
fluence on yourself. Will you promise to 
listen, even if it seems terrible to you ?”’ 

‘Certainly I will listen,** Sylvia said un- 
easily. ‘‘But why must there be such pre- 
face? Has anything happened ? What ‘ter- 
rible’ thing have you to tell ?”” 

Fred was silent a moment. 

**The word does not mean my own feel- 
ings but what may be yours,’’ he said at 
last. ‘‘I am sure—if I were not I would 
never speak—that if you listen perfectly to 
the end, no matter what color it may seem 
to hold at first, that you will see it to be 
right and good. Do you promise? Till I 
have ended, remember.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Sylvia very seriously and 
turning her clear look full upon him. For 
an instant Fred faltered. There was some- 
thing incongruous in this broad sunlight 
and quick flowing breeze. Twilight and 
shadow best fitted his thought, but he 
shook off the feeling, and returning her 
look with one so quiet and steady as to 
convince her he could say nothing not the 
result of clearest thought and most sin- 
gle purpose, began the argument planned 
through the days and weeks since Kingsley 
had first dropped the hint of what might be. 

The poisonous seed had swiftly grown to 
the proportions of a stately tree, good for 
food and whose branches seemed as well 
able to shadow as those of more legitimate 
beginning and slower uprising. Now as he 
talked, earnestly, forcibly, fully convinced 
of the justice of his own plea, absolutely 
certain that doubt had no place, and that 
Sylvia so knew his inner ‘mind that misun- 
derstanding would be—must be impossible, 
she listened, borne on resistlessly by the 
flood of passion and power, and distrusting 
her own senses as his meaning grew clearer. 
For at first this eager passion of entreaty 
for decision meant only a plea for immedi- 
ate marriage and a departure together for 
that broader field of study, and the urgency 
for a thing already half conceded seemed 
inexplicable. Fred divined her thought and 
for one instant hesitated. Then borne on 
by the flood of his own words he spoke 
more clearly, giving eagerly the most fa- 
mous examples of the life to which he urged 
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her. Counting on the freedom of discus- 
sion that had always prevailed at the Boyn- 
tons’ and the fact of the Professor’s stand- 
point as to marriage, he took for granted 
that small shock could be experienced at 
the announcement of a higher law in which 
no fetter was allowed to hamper, and car- 
ried away more and more by the intensity 
of his own words, ceased in part to watch 
their effect upon his hearer. 

Sylvia sat motionless. Strange shadows 
went over her face. She looked at him as 
a soul may look when, freed from the body, 
it judges one to whom life has been given 
and knows it wanting. To the speaker this 
deep intentness seemed the promise of un- 
derstanding and consent, and as at last’ he 
ceased for a moment, he drew nearer and 
bending a little as he looked in her eyes 
said : 

“*So it is settled. I see that you under- 
stand, and how could I have dreamed, my 
darling, that you would not? There is no 
woman in the world like you.”’ 

He put out his arms and would have 
clasped her, but Sylvia evaded him and 
rose to her feet. So itwasover. This one 
taste of love had been what she had been 
told it was—only the deadliest of poisons. 
Through all this lovely drapery of dreamy 
sentiment and sensuous intellectual delight 
showed the fierce and cruel outlines of base 
Desire, looking with burning passionate 
eyes through the mask upon the soul it 
would blacken and scorch in its fiery em- 
brace. Yesterday marriage had seemed a 
possibility, and a side, the power of which 
she had never before admitted, had shown 
itself clearly and made her old thought 
seem a profanation. To-day it had van- 
ished hopelessly, and what was there left? 
She stretched her arms to the sea, then si- 
lent and pale turned to the carriage. 

“What is it?”’ Fred asked anxiously. 
“T thought you understood me. You trou- 
ble me. What is wrong, Sylvia?” 

‘*Everything,’’ she said. ‘‘ We will go 
home.”’ 

‘*T have made some cursed blunder with- 
out knowing it,’’ said Fred. ‘You shall 
not look like this. They will think I have 
tried to murder you. Tell me, what have 
I done? Are you angry ?”’ 

**T want to go home,”’ Sylvia said, lean- 
ing back and closing her eyes. Fred turned 
the carriage mechanically and drove a little 
distance, then he-stopped. 

‘*Good heaveps !’’ he said. ‘‘ Do you think 
that I shall take this sort of answer? What 
do you mean? You are not a crying idiot 
like most girls. Answer me.” 

Sylvia was silent. 

“By ——!” said Fred fiercely. ‘‘I will 
not go back like this. You listened quietly 
enough. Do you mean to pretend you are 
shocked? You are not. I never supposed 
you would play a part. Next in order isa 
scene and a dramatic exposure I suppose.”’ 

**T shall not betray you,” said Sylvia 
quietly. ‘‘ You have failed to know me, 
that is all. It was a wonderful mistake for 
both of us, but we shall both be wiser now, 
I am glad to know. Anything is better 
than such illusion.” 

A passionate protest and appeal flamed 
from Fred’s lips. Sylvia seemed to have 
receded far heights above his reach, and 
conscious now how little he had known 
her, how valueless life would be without 
her, offered marriage and any sacrifice to 
prove the genuineness of his love. ToSyl- 
via the sound seemed far off, as if heard in 
a dream. She put away the hands that 
sought to take hers, and looked at him 
through a remoteness he felt and raved 
against. 

‘Let it all end now,’’ she said at last. 
“Tf you would have your secret kept atall 
you must be silent. I can bear very little 
more, and they will know at once if you 
are not still and do not give me time to re- 
cover.”’ 

Fred saw his powerlessness, and with 
stifled curses on his lips drove on. Sylvia’s 
face was shaded by her ‘broad hat, but 
Geike, who came down to open the carriage 
door, exclaimed as he took her hand : 

“Ach, Himmel! but what cold! You 
are sick, my flower.”’ 

“T am tired,” she said slipping past 
him. ‘I begin to think malaria may be 
of much more personal application than I 
had supposed. That stretch of swamp 


_seems the haunt of all the ague Long Island 


has ever known.”’ 

Sylvia sat down by the window when her 
own room was reached. She heard the Pro- 
fessor’s voice saying ‘‘ What have you done 
with Sylvia?’’ and then Fred’s gay laugh 
as he made some jesting reply, and declin- 
ing to come in turned tov7ard the village. 
For an instant she wrung her hands. Then 
she rose, and going to the mirror looked at 
her own face curiously. 


“Only pale ?”’ she said. “Yet a million 
years lie between it and the face I saw there 
yesterday morning. What shall I do? 
What shall I do? God! God!-God! How 
can I bear it !’”” 

Up through the years in which they had 
lain biding their time came the long-forgot- 
ten words, Aunt Mary’s warning and pro- 
phesy : 

‘“‘The time will come—it’s a comin’ now 
—when you'll be feelin’ round’ in the dark 
an’ sayin’ O, God! God! God! Can’t I 
find you nohow ?” 

Sylvia sank on her knees and buried her 
head in the pillows of the little bed. Then 
she rose quietly. 

‘*So this is the way you bear trouble?” 
she said with sad scorn, once more meeting 
her own look in the mirror. ‘‘ You miser- 
able coward! Draw your forces together. 
Suppose you must fight before your time? 
Others have done the same and conquered. 
Bear your wound silently. If it is mortal 
so much the better. I think it must be.”’ 

An hour later Sylvia descended pale and 
quiet and pleading an unaccustomed head- 
ache as her excuse, but with no other indi- 
cation of trouble. They had not found the 
basketmaker she said, but could all go 
again. Fred had only gone part of the 
way and then turned back, all of which 
Miss Boynton accepted as very character- 
istic of Fred but of no importance. She 
sent Sylvia early to bed and sitting by her 
soothed her to sleep. 

‘*The child needs a change, I think,’’ she 
said, as she returned to the study. ‘‘We 
have been letting her work too hard.”’ 

“‘T have been thinking of one for all of 
us,” said the Professor, ‘‘though it could 
not well be brought about before Novem- 
ber. These letters Elias has just brought 
are as urgent as those of ten days ago, that 
we should spend the winter at least in Lon- 
don, and I am two-thirds inclined to settle 
upon it at once and prepare accordingly.”’ 

“If we can only overcome the child’s 
terror of the water,’’ said Miss Boynton 
uneasily. ‘‘An ocean voyage might kill 
her.”’ 

‘*Tt will not,’’ said the Professor deci- 
sively. ‘‘Give her no time to think about 
it beforehand. We will not tell her that 
the plan is for more than myself till a day 
or so before starting, and if she is like you 
she will be too ill to leave her stateroom or 
have consciousness of anything but seasick- 
ness after the first hour or so.”’ 

‘*Good,’’ said Geike, who had been walk- 
ing up and down the study. ‘‘ You have 
right. Make your plans silently and spring 
them on her when she has no time to think. 
I could almost go myself, and I think, well, 
I may follow ina while. No, that cannot 
be unless a substitute work for me in the 
college. But there are things I would see— 
yes, and men. I shall think if it may be 
done.”’ 

Fred did not come at his usual hour next 
morning, and at noon Dr. Keble’s man 
brought a note to the Professor in which 
he spoke of a sudden and imperative call 
to town, but said that he should return to 
work in a few days. There was one also 
for Sylvia, containing only these words: 

‘*T remain away a week. Then I return, as 
the only disguise for the facts you know. Re- 
consider if you can.” 

Sylvia smiled faintly, then tore the sheet 
in bits and dropped them in the waste- 
basket. Geike, who had watched her nar- 
rowly, chuckled. 

‘‘That is good,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘She 
would have kept it had she cared. I may 
well be wrong after all, yet I saw a look. 
It is hard to know. I will watch yet.”’ 

Fred, whose call to town had it is need- 
less to say been of his own invention, hav- 
ing early that morning telegraphed to a 
college classmate, ‘‘Send for me at once,”’ 
obeyed the peremptory summons received 
and handed to his father at the breakfast 
table, and discussed at length in all its 
possible and impossible bearings by Mrs. 
Keble after she had watched him on a run 
for the next train in. Once in town he 
wandered aimlessly for hours, his feet 
turning at last instinctively toward the 
street where Kingsley lived. At least he 
could ask when the doctor was expected, 
and he rang the bell with the indefined sense 
that some pleasing result must follow. 

‘“*Mrs. Kingsley’s just come down, sah. 
She can tell all you wants to know,”’ the 
man said smilingly, Fred being a favorite 
with all servants, and he stepped into the 
private office. Louise stood there dressed 
for the street. 

“Back from your mountains?’’ Fred 
said, putting out his hand. ‘This is an 
unexpected pleasure.”’ 

“Only en route for fresh fields,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I came down yesterday and leave 
by afternoon boat for Lake George. Come 





too. You need a final vision of the best 
in your own country to keep you loyal in 
the three years to come.”’ 

‘‘ Loyalty is certain and through a stron- 

influence than any mere blue water can 
hold,’’ said Fred with his most devoted ex- 
pression. ‘‘I see at this present moment 
a depth of blue more alluring and bewil- 
dering than any beauty your lake has to 
give.”’ 

‘*Very prettily put,’ said Louise smil- 
ing slightly ; ‘‘but unfortunately I know 
your contempt for blue eyes, and so re- 
main unmoved by your unexpected tribute. 
I have a memory and use it.” 

**Don’t,”’ interrupted Fred. 

‘“‘Green eyes were your last passion,” 
Louise went on. ‘Or was it yellow? I 
recall something about ‘translucent eyes’ I 
caught one day as you talked with Law- 
rence, though the idea is a very catty one, 
and I can think of nothing but our yellow- 
eyed Angora in the dark. Tell me about 
those eyes. I thought Clara’s were biack. 
Is black translucent ?”’ 

“You would think so if you saw the 
black pearls I looked at in Tiffany’s an hour 
ago. Not that they are really so in the 
least, only somehow or other they suggest 
that effect. Clara’s eyes are very pretty, 
however.”’ 

‘Seen through gold spectacles, they may 
be,’’ said Louise, ‘‘ otherwise they strike 
me as too much after the beady order, and 
I have a feeling that as she grows older and 
more like her prodigious mother, they will 
even take on a lobsterish expression, and 
move about almost independently of her 
head. You needn’t color. You and I are 
too accustomed to sparring to mind, Fred.”’ 

“‘T don’t mind in the least; pray keep 
on,”’ Fred said, but with a wandering look 
not lost upon Louise. 

‘* What is it now ?” she said. ‘It is long 
since you have confessed. Is it Lucy or 
Mabel or a newer fate ?”’ 

“It is pure home-sickness,”’ said Fred, 
recovering himself. ‘‘I miss Kingsley more 
than he deserves.” 

“‘T am astonished that he did not wait 
for you,’’ Louise said. ‘‘He grows more 
inexplicable every day. Fancy going 
abroad to stay a week, yet that is all the 
time he has allowed himself, for he is due 
here next Friday. He might have taken 
me and left me, but went without one word 
of warning, and I did not get his note till 
after some one had shown me his name in 
the list of departures. It ‘gave mea turn,’ 
as the old ladies say. What did he go for ?”’ 

Louise turned suddenly and fixed her 
eyes full on Fred. If she had hoped to sur- 
prise any admission the movement was a 
failure, Fred being quite as much in the 
dark as herself, and in no case disposed to 
discuss the matter with her. 

“For change I should judge,” he an- 
swered, meeting her look quietly. ‘‘ He is 
more than half-broken down, Louise, and 
knows it, and a sea-voyage, even if he had 
turned back the day of his arrival was the 
wisest thing he has done for himself since 
I have known him.”’ 

‘“‘T have a letter—no, a line would be 
nearer the truth,’’ Louise said with a half- 
sigh. ‘‘It has been good weather. He 
ought to be in by Saturday at latest.” 

‘**T shall haunt the office till he appears,”’ 
Fred said, ‘‘ unless you will take me with 
you. Don’t you wantan escort ?”’ 

“‘T should if Miss Courtney were not at 
Domingo,’’ Louise answered with another 
penetrating look. ‘‘I advise you to give the 
leisure that seems to weigh upon you to 
her.” 

‘“*A superfluous suggestion,” Fred said 
carelessly. ‘‘I propose that in any case, 
but Clara is the last one to wish that I 
should shirk a social duty.” 

**“To this complexion must we come at 
last,’ ’’ Louise said as she gathered her par- 
cels from the office table. ‘‘ Robert is dis- 
creet and can open a door or buy a ticket 
for this ‘social duty’ as skilfully as my 
ancient flame. Never mind, Fred ; I bear 
no malice. Good by.”? And with a mock- 
ing laugh Louise passed him and ran lightly 
up the stairs. 

Fred waited a few minutes thinking that 
she might return, then left the house and 
going down to the Metropolitan registered 
his name. Business should keep him in 
town until Kingsley’s arrival, for until some 
solution of the frightful difficulty over- 
shadowing him could be found to meet any 
one at home was impossible. To fix his at- 
tention upon anything had become equally 
so. All ordinary resources failed. He 
wandered into theatres and left disgusted 
before an act had ended; walked up and 
down the mall in the park till various po- 
licemen gathered from different points and 
waited for the event which might be either 
murder or suicide, but was to their minds 
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evidently impending; and at last took a 
boat going down the harbor on a fishing 
excursion. But the fresh wind had no 
power to blow away the crowding thoughts, 
heavier and more threatening every hour. 
He sat moodily looking into the water for- 
getful of line and regardless of observation, 
and unmindful as he brooded of the incom- 
ing steamer that passed them at noon. 
Mingled with his keen desire for Kingsley’s 
aid in unraveling this snarl was a bitter re- 
sentment at his part in its creation, and he 
found finally a certain comfort in making 
him the only really responsible cause for 
what had come. Insensibly his spirits rose 
as the burden of shame seemed to change 
bearers, and when evening came and taking 
up the Hapress he saw Kingsley’s name as 
in that afternoon, he walked up with a 
good measure of his old buoyancy and 
rang the bell with a sense that trouble was 
well nigh over. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
The heavens that now draw him, 
With sweetness untold, 
Once found—for new heavens 
He spurneth the old. 


KinGstey sat at his office table and put 
out his hand across it quietly, as if there 
had been no absence and Fred had come 
in as usual for the daily informal visit. 
‘In a minute,’ he said, ‘‘I shall be at 
your disposal and my own. This letter 
must go off at once. The rest can wait.” 

Robert entered as he finished it and said 
some words in a low tone. 

‘Not a soul to-night,’ his master an- 
swered, throwing himself back impatiently. 
‘*Go out and mail this, and then see that 
no one torments me. To-morrow means 
work. To-night there must be time to draw 
a long breath. The sense of that vile sway- 
ing and swinging is on me yet and every- 
thing seems unsteady. Now, Fred, it is 
your turn.”’ 

Kingsley rose as the servant left the room, 
locked the door deliberately and then seat- 
ed himself in a lounging chair, placed so 
that his own face was in shadow, while 
the light fell full upon Fred’s. 

‘* Well?” he said quietly. 

‘‘Well,”? repeated Fred bitterly. 
The devil is to pay.”’ 

“Ah! What price does he ask this 
time ?”’ : 

‘A little steeper than any present amount 
I have on hand. You were mistaken for 
once ; the first time I have ever known you 
to be. I’ve made a mess of it. A dead 
failure.”’ 

“Are you quite sure ?’’ Kingsley asked, 
taking out his cigar case. ‘‘Have one, 
Fred. The story will tell itself better. 
Now for it, my boy.” 

The words held small sympathy but tone 
and look belied them, and Fred poured out 
his experience as he had done hundreds of 
times before. Kingsley listened thought- 
fully, stroking his chin at intervals. 

‘You were too hasty,’’ he said at last. 
‘*With her training and mind in your favor 
there is no occasion for giving up the point 
yet. Be penitent. Reinstate yourself and 
then try again.” 

‘*You would know the uselessness of that 
suggestion if you could see her,”’ said Fred. 
“Tam lost in surprise myself at the ada- 
mant I encounter. I shall reach the sun as 
easily as I shall ever again find the passage 
to Sylvia Boynton’s heart. She was as 
calmly inexorable as one of the Fates. I 
could not try again.”’ 

Kingsley looked at him attentively. 

‘“‘What do you propose to do?” he said 
after a pause. 

‘*Go about my business when the time 
comes and realize that Iam not the only 
disappointed man in the world. Have you 
anything better to suggest ?”’ 

Fred’s tone was indifferent, but he looked 
eagerly toward Kingsley whose face was 
inscrutable. 

*‘Come to me to-morrow evening,’’ he 
said at last. ‘‘You know my fashion of 
‘sleeping’ on troublesome questions. I have 
a plan to propose that may be the way 
out, but we will see. And now, Fred, re- 
member one thing for all emergencies. Dis- 
sect your own emotions ; don’t allow them 
to dissect you. You will find keeping the 
upper hand of yourself a very stimulating 
process.”’ 

Fred tossed restlessly all night, and spent 
another aimless day wandering through 
deserted picture galleries and libraries ; at 
times cursing his own impetuosity ; again, 
reverting to his ancient confidence in Kings- 
ley and wondering if out of this chaos any 
fair form of life could arise. By eight he 
was in the waiting room execrating a lin- 
gering patient, and soon the two took their 
old places in the private office, a jug of 
claret at hand and ice clinking in the 
glasses. 
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“This is the only compensation for such 
sultriness,’’ Kingsley said, filling his glass 
and lying back in his chair. ‘‘ Fred, I have 
settled it. You will be startled for a mo- 
ment, perhaps longer. You may call it 
sensational, but I don’t really see any 
better or more effectual way. Draw your 
chair closer. Upon my word I feel like 
an old Jesuit. If I were not confident 
the thing will work well for her as well 
as for you I would cut my tongue out 
before I would say it, but I believe she 
will be wise enough to some day be glad. 
Now!” 

Three hours later Fred left the office, a 
look of concentrated but not unpleasant 
thought on his face, and walked slowly 
toward his hotel. Once in his room he 
wrote rapidly for an hour, folded and ad- 
dressed the sheets, and going out dropped 
them in a letter box. 

“The first step is taken,”’ he murmured, 
as he turned off his gas, and lying down, 
aware now of thorough exhaustion, com- 
posed himself to rest. ‘The first step. 
Oh Fortune! Be good to me and let suc- 
ceeding ones be sure and prosperous.”’ 

Sylvia was in the study next morning 
when Elias brought up the letters and gave 
them to the Professor, who, as he tossed 
over the thick one superscribed in Fred’s 
well-known hand, weighed it with a mo- 
mentary interest. 

“Upon my word,”’ he said, ‘“‘the young 
man must have been less busy yesterday 
than his note indicated. I can’t spare you 
long enough to-day, child, to admit of a 
proportionate reply.” 

Sylvia smiled slightly and laid the letter 
on the desk at which she was working, and 
it remained there through the morning un- 
opened, eyed by Geike with such fierceness 
that one wondered it did not flame and 
shrivel into tinder. At moments he even 
thought of slipping it from its place and 
wondered if Sylvia remembered it was 
there; and when, a short time before din- 
ner, she took it and left the rocm he rose 
and walked up and down, inwardly raging 
and wishing that he had followed his first 
impulse. 

‘*You are in a bad way, Geike,”’ said the 
Professor. ‘‘I never saw you so uneasy. 
You will have to take a rest, for you seem 
on the very verge of breaking down.”’ 

‘IT do well as I wish,’ returned Geike 
with unusual gruffness. ‘‘If people but 
walk peacefully along as is best, then I am 
well. But people are fools.”’ 

‘Don’t think about them, then,”’ said 
the Professor. ‘‘ Your investigations into 
people have led you away from all your old 
indifference and jogging on in one path. I 
hardly know you at present.” 

‘“‘Nor I myself,’ returned Geike with a 
groan half comical, half desperate. ‘‘Why 
did I not stay in my own hole and trouble 
not myself nor anybody? But it is the 
nautilus growth. I am out of my cell in 
the new chamber and ever others widen 
before me. Gladly would I return and 
now I cannot.” 

Geike left the room tumultuously and 
Miss Boynton smiled and then sighed. 

‘John, you are only a mole,”’ she said. 
**Can’t you see—I wonder if you have 
seen—that Geike loves Sylvia and I believe 
has said something that accounts for her 
paleness and preoccupation and his rest- 
lessness.” 

‘*What !’’ ejaculated the Professor spring- 
ing up. ‘Loves Sylvia! How dare you, 
Catherine! He might be her grandfather. 
She is only a child.” 

“He might be her father, but then so 
might you,”’ returned Miss Boynton. “And 
really he is only six years older than you. 
Do you count your forty-three as setting 
you among the aged ?”’ 

The Professor passed his hands through 
his hair and gazed blankly at his sister. 

*“T have thought of this for some time,”’ 
she went on; ‘“‘and really, John, why is it 
a dreadful or incredible thing? He has a 
sound heart and most tender nature under 
that rough exterior, and he is a distin- 
guished man, a man the right woman 
would delight to honor. Sylvia has no 
affinity with ordinary girls. His age would 
not trouble her, and all her training fits 
her for such a life. Why not? I shall not 
refuse.” 

The Professor still looked at her with the 
same curious blankness, and Miss Boynton 
after a moment’s silence went on : 

‘“‘There is more than one reason, John, 
why I should be glad—reasons you do not 
know, but that it is quite time you should. 
Take my hand a moment.”’ 

‘*It burns like fire,’’ cried the startled 
Professor. ‘‘ What is wrong, Catherine? 


Have you a fever?” 
‘* Yes,” the sister answered quietly. ‘‘A 
fever that will last till it has burned me to 


ashes. John, bend your head and I will 
tell you.” 

She whispered a word as he leaned to- 
ward her, then laid back in her chair. The 
Professor grew very pale, then started up. 

“Tt is a lie!’ he said fiercely. ‘‘Some 
fool of a doctor has humbugged you! You 
shall go to town to-day and be told by some 


one who knows. By ——! I won’t have 
it so!’ 
“Poor John! You must,’’ said Miss 


Boynton softly. ‘‘ See.” 

With a slight movement she threw aside 
the light shawl she had lately worn and 
loosened her dress. For a moment the 
brother looked, then buried his head in his 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

‘*Don’t, John. You hurt me,”’ she said, 
after passing her hand over his hair a few 
moments. ‘You hurt me and yourself. I 
want your strength. Sylvia must not know, 
nor indeed any one. It is slow. I cancare 
for myself, and no one need know till the 
very last. I shall have all the alleviations 
there are, and we have a good deal of time 
still. Iam so glad of this quiet home and 
all the comfort there is in it. When I can- 
not be here any longer’’—. She hesitated 
a moment then went on. ‘‘John, I have 
sometimes hoped you would renounce some 
of your beliefs and think of the child your- 
self.’’ 

Miss Boynton bent and kissed her brother 
and then sat silent. He raised his head 
presently. 

‘Catherine, you must have advice. This 
is so sudden, so stunning, that I lost my 
senses for a little. Can there not be an 
operation ?”’ 

“Yes, by and by,”’ she said quietly. ‘But 
it seems unwise. They tell me it would 
more than probably be fatal, and that as I 
am I can go on for a good while. Be com- 
forted, John. It is a sharp passage and an 
unexpected one, but no sharper than many 
have known. I would not have told you 
but there are things we need to settle and 
we shall both be happier. Only think no 
more of it now, and above all reimember 
that no one must know. Kiss me, John.’’ 

For a moment they gazed at one another, 
this brother and sister, whose lives seemed 
so bound that the possibility of rupture 
could hardly be dreamed of. Then they 
kissed slowly, solemnly, as if parting were 
already near, and Catherine Boynton stole 
away to her own room and shut the door. 

Again the brother bowed his head in his 
hands and thought, then rose and locking 
his door paced up and down. 

‘*Hoped I would renounce some of my 
beliefs and think of the child myself,’’ he 
repeated low. ‘‘Two blows at once. I am 
to lose my best and only certain friend, and 
— I do ‘think of the child’ myself. Crazy 
fool! Is this the end of your scheme? 
Now, when it is too late, to know that your 
life is bound in these threads, gossamer to 
sight, spun steel to actual knowledge. And 
I am to sit still and let this game go on, 
forced to silence because another man has 
used his eyes and his tongue and will wear 
in his bosom the flower that might have 
been mine. What have I done that this 
should come upon me ?”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Notuine is more interesting than to 
watch the gradual crystallization of mere 
speculation into an actual scientific fact, 
and the present generation has had wider 
opportunities for such observation than any 
since the world began. Phrenology, for 
instance, formerly dabbled in by all specu- 
lative people, gave place to physiognomy, 
still holding to the best in the former be- 
lief, but rejecting all merely empirical 
phases, and to-day we know that mind and 
spirit mould the case in which they dwell 
and print their characteristics indelibly, to 
be read by all whose eyes have learned to 
see. And while handwriting has ceased, 
above all since the adoption of systems 
which turn out thousands writing exactly 
alike, to be counted as absolute indication 
of character, a curious fact has lately de- 
veloped from long study by experts in 
‘‘graphology,’’ as it is at present called. 
The writing of the partially deranged has 
always, no matter how regular as a whole, 
one infallible sign—a disordered and unu- 
sual stroke which seems to occur sponta- 
neously at intervals ; a stroke called by the 
Abbé Jean-Hippolyte Michau, a specialist 
in this field, ‘‘la petite béte.’’ In Pascal, 
for instance, it is the letter g which is the 
accusing stroke in his later years especially, 
when his imagination saw always at his 
side an abyss yawning to receive him. 
Napoleon’s case it was the letter p, which 
seemed to come from the pen with a bound, 
and a hundred other marked instances 
could be given each affirming the gene 
principle. ? 
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FINIS. 
Wir those who grieve at every open grave, 
Three forms appear with ready book and pen. 
The first inquires with eager face and voice 
“*What was he worth?’ And, writing, smiles 
or frowns 
As the dull tablet glows with golden signs. 
The second asks, his volume all aflame 
With men’s undying deeds, ‘“‘ What has he 
done ?”” 
And as he writes, the page beneath his pen 
Shines with the splendor of a deathless name. 
‘“What is his life?’ demands the third, and 
writes 
On leaves as lasting as eternity 
The changeless answer. Thence the three pass 
on; 
Two to the envious world ; the last to God. 
—-R. M. Streeter. 


Mora tty is but the vestibule of religion. 
—Dr. Chapin. 








Every to-morrow extends either a hand 
of anxiety or a hand of faith. 








MEn’s lives should be like the days, grow- 
ing more beautiful toward the evening. 


A BEAUTIFUL church is a sermon in stone ; 
and its spire a finger pointing toward hea- 
ven.—Philip Schaff. 


Socrates holds his place in history by 
his thoughts. not by his life. Christ by His 
life rather than His thoughts.—Prof. Seelye. 


ALL men are not alike. The accent is 
placed on a different syllable in each hu- 
man being. Jesus Christ is the only com- 
plete man.—John R. Paxton. 

A LOVING act does more good often than 
a blazing exhortation. What the race 
needs is not more good talkers but more 
good Samaritans.—J. 8. Breckenridge. 





IN a healthy condition the church is of 
immense value to the worid. But her value 
is in the influence she wields for good, in 
the spiritual fruits she bears.—John Hall. 

No man who has thought and read would 
not rather believe in the six days’ work and 
one day’s rest, rib, serpent, fall, flood, ark, 
manna and all, than in a fatal negation of 
God.—Robdert Collyer. 

GREAT trials, as dangerous illness or 
sudden loss, and great movements, as high 
enthusiasm and overmastering love, break 
life’s crust into fragments and lay open the 
hidden heart.—Phillips Brooks. 


I Love to think of my little children 
whom God has called to Himself, as away 
at school—at the best school in the uni- 
verse, under the best teachers, learning the 
best things in the best possible manner.— 
Dr. Pond. 








‘*Wuart she could’’—not what she could 
not do—not what she thought might be 
done—not what she would like to do—not 
what she would do if she had more time— 
not what somebody else thought she ought 
to do—but ‘‘ what she could.’’— W. A. Ship- 
man. 


TuE force of love is always greater than 
that of sternness. Antagonism arouses 
antagonism. What the hammer will not 
weld the magnet will draw together. And 
thus the mightiest influence with which to 
bind men to Christ’s cross is love.— William 
M. Taylor. 


Sorrow overwhelms us, yet God finds 
music in everything. Our sighs and sobs 
waft prayers to Him that bring deliverance 
down. They are really songs of triumph 
in minor keys. From a bruised and broken 
heart God’s touch causes melody to flow 
forth.—Dr. Armitage. 











Tue basis of a useful life must be a vigo- 
rous and wholesome discipline in youth. It 
does not matter much in what department 
of business a young man commences life. 
If he will only cultivate his faculties he 
‘may rise to the head of his profession, and 
if that profession be unworthy of him he 
will at last escape from it altogether.— 
Bishop Clark. 


THE spring is a messenger from God. 
The natural is a perpetual revelation of the 
eternal. Nature says in her heart and in 
every flush of her face, ‘‘God is here.”’ 
Every bird carols the old song of divine 
faithfulness. God is true. The lengthen- 
ing days declare it; the flowers are bloom- 
ing it; the whole earth throbs in response 
to it, and it is borne on every- breath of 
balmy air.-- William Lloyd. 35, 1,. russe... 
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CAPTIVE PLANTS. 


BY PROF. J. T. ROTHROCK. 


7 


Wirunovt thinking we are likely to assume that it is 
exclusively a human prerogative to make prisoners or to 
be imprisoned. The informed however will remember 
that long ago it was discovered among lower animals that 
ants especially indulged in forays against neighboring 
ants and returned with long trains of captives, who, it is 
rumored, not only served 
their captors, but learned 
to do so with apparent 
fidelity. 

It is not so generally 
known that among plants 
gifted, so far as one may 
see, with neither instinct 
nor reason, but directed 
in their life manifesta- 
tions usually by no force 
higher than that which 
results in growth and re- 
production, that certain 
plants are held as cap- 
tives by others and that 
the former furnish the 
food for the latter, which 
indeed are incapable of 
making their own living. 

Perhaps nothing will 
explain this state of af- 
fairs more fully than a 
simple history of the do- 
ings of one such captive 
and its captor. 

Growing on the damp, 
clay hillsides of Southern 
Germany there is found a 
small representative of the group of plants commonly 
known as lichens. This one, however, is so inconspicuous 
that it requires careful looking to detect, and then careful 
examination with a hand-glass to see anything whatever 
of its general structure. It is, in a word, a dark-colored 
roundish mass, say a line or the twelfth of an inch in 
diameter, and has an opening at the top which appears to 
communicate with an interior cavity. 

Before coming to an analysis of its real history suppose 
we magnify this cavity and see what it looks like and 
what it contains. A glance at Fig. 1, taken from Stahl’s 
work, will tell the whole tale so far as these are concerned. 
A is a section made through the vertical direction of the 
plant as it appears when magnified one hundred diame- 
ters; ¢ shows the little club-shaped bags; d shows a 
spore, of which there are usually two in each bag, and of 
these the upper one is generally the larger of the two. 
The larger drawing, B, shows the spores and their sacks 
enlarged three hundred and twenty diameters (e¢, younger ; 
f, mature). The function of the spore is reproduction, 
and in this respect it is similar to that of the seeds in the 
higher plants: d shows the plant prisoners. So that at 
first glance one finds here a snug little nest prepared appa- 
rently with special reference to the wants and protection 
of these spores, which are so important to the life and per- 
petuity of the plant. Small as the whole plant 
is, it appears to observe regular seasons of fruit- 
ing ; at least we may say there is one season in 
which fruit is more likely to be found than at any 
other, that is as winter approaches. The little 
rootlets which appear to project from the lower 
surface of this tiny lichen have no other root- 
like function than to fix the plant to the earth; 
they absorb no nourishment from the earth for 
the plant. These spores, or little seeds if you 
will, may readily be collected and used for ex- 
periments in growth of lichens. It is singular, 
however, the means by which their extrusion is 
effected. During the dry weather they may lie 
snugly stowed away inside the parent cavity. 
Let, however, the rains come, moistening the 
whole tissue, and as this swells these spores are 
thrust by sheer force of pressure from the sides. 
It is a clear case of expulsion from home into the 
world to shift for themselves. But along with 
the spores one may notice some small green bodies 
which seem to be in association with them. So 
indeed they are, for they were produced in the 
same cavity with the spores, and we shall yet see 
how the life of the one is connected with that of 
the other. Examine these with a moderately 
high power of the microscope and you will see 
that they are simple minute bags filled with the 
same coloring matter as that which gives the 
green coloring to any of the myriad leaves of 
spring—the enclosing bag itself being colorless. 
In size these green bodies may not be larger than 
one five-thousandth of an inch. Compare them 
with other green bodies found ontside this snug 
little pocket, but in the general, tissue of the 
plant and those associated with the spores are 
not more than a fourth as large as the others. 

Here comes in a singular part of the history. 
and it can be best illustrated by explaining some 
novel gardening. 

I take a mass of earth containing a number of these 
mature lichens and moisten the whole lump, lichens and 
all; over this, but say a quarter of an inch from the 
lichens, I piace a slip of glass, such as one uses for micro- 
scopical purposes, and in about two hours after applying 
the moisture I place this glass under the microscope, 
where I discover that “here are many spores and also 
many of the smallest-sized green bodies. The glass slip 











would, if our eyes were five hundred times sharper than 
they are, look like Fig. 2. This is my garden, and of these 
different-shaped objects the larger brown- partitioned 
bodies are the spores, and the smaller green (shaded) ones 
are the green cells (plants I will now call them) which 
accompany the spores. How came they on the under side 
of this slip of glass? By being violently ejected from 
the cavity of the lichen (seen in Fig. 1) when it became 
thoroughly wet throughout. Place this glass slip under 
a bell-glass and thus make a small hotbed. In about two 
days we shall see things have changed ; some of the spores, 
indeed most. of them, will have sent out thread-like roots, 
though they are not roots in any sense whatever, but the 
growing shoots of the spore. One such thread may come 
from each partition of the spore. Magnify them as before 
and we will see something like this shown in Fig. 3, save 
that the spores will be brown in color and the threads will 
be transparent and hollow. Associated with them again 
are these small round green bodies. In some instances the 
spores have great numbers of them lying along their sides 
and placed between their growing shoots. In other cases 
they lie separate from the spores; but probably one will 
be struck with the fact that they have been growing in 
size and increasing in numbers, which last is explained by 
the sight of some of the largest in the very act of dividing 
into two and becoming distinct individuals, or instead of 
confining their reproductive propensities to a twofold 
division they may become four, and we may find a group 
of these fourfold ones collected in such relation to each 
other as to indicate that they may all have come from a 
single parent—truly a large family. Up to a certain point 
both the spores and the green bodies may grow vigorously 
enough if they have nothing but air and moisture fur- 
nished to them, but after that one sees the spores and their 
projecting threads languish unless they can find other food. 
For a while the spore contained enough food to support 
the drain of sending out these threads, but when that is 
done some new source of supply must be found. 

The colorless thread tells a strange tale, that of ina- 
bility to feed itself, even if the food ingredients are found 
and it were surrounded by them; in a word it is an abso- 
lute parasite, this spore and its threads, and must have 
the food made for it. Hence, then, we shall see that where 
the spores are alone, with no green bodies, they will soon 
die, but that those in connection with the green bodies 
will live and grow. Hence, then, the green bodies must be 
the food suppliers. How do the green bodies themselves 
live? Upon what the air and water furnish, and when 
absolutely enclosed, shut up in the plant tissue as we shall 
see they become in the mature lichen, the water from a 
passing shower manages to soak through and reach them. 
Though they may have appeared dead and the lichen been 
absolutely brown in color, yet when moistened it becomes 
green, because these green bodies have been revivified and 
shine through the tissue which encloses them. Prisoners 
they are undoubtedly, but working for themselves and for 
their plant masters which surround them. This then ex- 
-plains why the lichen, though it endures the extremes of 
heat and cold, will perish when water is too long denied 
it, and it further shows why we find lichens growing both 
in Arctic and in tropical regions but not in the arid 
deserts. 

How do the spores and their threads manage to appro- 
priate the food furnished by the green bodies? This is 
best explained by a drawing; so let Fig. 4 make it clear: 
a shows a pair of spores absolutely surrounded by the 





green bodies and the spore threads slightly protruding. 
In a few days we shall find, if we isolate one of the 
threads, that at certain points it has taken into its embrace 
single green bodies (5), that arms are thrown about the 
latter in a manner precluding absolutely all idea of chance. 
The very first view convinces the observer that there is a 
method and an end in it all; in short from what we have 
already learned there can not possibly be any other design 


than that the green bodies, though prisoners, are to pro- 
vide the food for the transparent threads of the spores. 
These lichens are of exceedingly slow growth. Suppose 
that instead of making our sowing of spores on a glass 
slip we plant them in a dish of clay which has been pre- 
viously boiled to kill all foreign germs of life that might 
complicate our observations. In say six weeks the young 
lichen will have grown so far as to show something like 
what we see in Fig.5. The spore will have sent out what 
look like roots, but are not, from the under surface, and 
will then be visible to the naked eye asa small green map, 
probably a hundredth of an inch in diameter. Examine 
it with the microscope and its structure will show every- 
where the same intimate union of green bodies and threads 
that we have seen in Fig. 4, only this union will be more 
decided, and the number of each of the contracting par- 
ties will be much greater. In six months’ time this minia- 
ture lichen will, if properly cared for, have developed into 
one like the parent. This surely is a long time for the 
growth of so humble and inconspicuous an organism, yet 
there are no means by which the inherent tendencies of its 





constitution may be changed in this respect. It obeys 
inherited laws of growth just as absolutely as the tallest 
pine that graces the slopes of California’s Sierras. 

To conclude the history of these little green prisoners 
we must for a moment leave the lichen and turn to groups 
of plants which are absolutely distinct from each other— 
at least as we used to think. 

Here is a thin vertical slice (Fig. 6, after Sachs) taken 
out of a pale little plant which one immediately on seeing 
would recognize as very much like the larger, familiar 
toadstool. Its pale tissues indicate that it has no power 
of making food for itself, and hence that it must 
be fed by other means (see Fig. 6). Just as in 
this one finds some of the threads ending in en- 
larged sacks, each of which contains a number of 
simple oval spores, so in the case of the lichen 
do the similar threads end in sacks, which have 
however but two compound spores. In other 
respects, so far as comparison is requisite, they 
are essentially alike, and the plant belongs to an 
enormous group known to botanists as the fungi. 

The green coating which one sees on cold damp 
walls and which appears there as a uniform sheet 
is often made up of single round bodies much like 
those we have seen in the lichen, and strangely 
enough if one takes these green bodies out of the 
lichen and places them in conditions favorable to 
growth they will go through stages very similar 
to those found upon the wall. In fact while the 
threads and the spores in the lichen cannot live 
without the green bodies, these (green bodies) 
appear to be absolutely independent of the threads 
and spores, and to do even better without than 
with them. Briefly we may say that the threads 
and spores of the lichen act just like fungi, and 
the green bodies very like the algz we found on 
the damp wall. There is further this peculiarity 
about the resemblance, that the more one consid- 
ers it the greater does it become, until at last 
there appears to be no escape from the opinion 
that the lichens wherever found are nothing but 
fungi which are parasitic upon the little green 
alge prisoners which they enclose, hold and 
compel to serve and feed them. 

We all know how the mistletoe is said to thrive 
at the expense of the oak, but there is nothing 
half so strange in its life history as in that of 
these little prisoners held in the embrace of the 
fungus so closely that it was long before men 
could come to think that both were not parts of 
one body, even after they had recognized the 
striking resemblance to two totally different groups. 

From this strange union for life between a fungus and 
an alga we may see that the analogies of the visible world 
reach far down into what we call the invisible, and we 
may fairly conclude that if our eyes were sharpened by 
more powerful microscopes we might yet discover whole 
realms of life of which we have never even dreamed con- 
trolled by the same immutable laws. 
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The Cruise of He Mystery. 


HE children wandered up and down 
Seeking for driftwood o’er the sand ; 

The elder tugged at granny’s gown, 
And pointed with his little hand. 


‘* Look! look !’’ he cried, ‘‘at yonder ship 
That sails so fast and looms so tall!’ 
She turned and let her basket slip, 
And all her gathered treasure fall. 


‘Nay, granny, why are you so pale ? 
Where is the ship we saw but now ?”’ 
**O child, it was no mortal sail ! 
It came and went, I know not how. 





But ill winds fill that canvas white 
That blow no good to you and me— 
O woe for us who saw the sight 
That evil bodes to all who see !”” 


They pressed about her, all afraid— 
**O tell us, granny, what was she ?”? 
‘**A ship’s unhappy ghost,”’ she said, 
“The awful ship, the Mystery.”’ 
“But tell us, tell us!’ ‘Quiet be!” 
She said, ‘‘sit close and listen well, 
For what befell the Mystery 
It is a fearful thing to tell ! 





She was a slave-ship long ago— 
Year after year across the sea 
She made a trade of human woe, 

And carried freights of misery. 


One voyage, when from the tropic coast 
Laden with dusky forms she came. 

A wretched and despairing host,— 
Beneath the fierce sun’s breathless flame 


Sprang, like a wild beast from its lair, 
The fury of the hurricane, 

And sent the great ship reeling bare 
Across the roaring ocean plain. 


Then terror seized the piteous crowd : 
With many an oath and cruel blow 
The captain drove them, shrieking loud, 

Into the pitch-black hold below. 





‘Make fast the hatchways strong and tight !’ 
He shouted, ‘ Let them live or die, 

They’ll trouble us no more to-night !’ 
The crew obeyed him sullenly. 


Has hell such torment as they knew ? 
Like herded cattle packed they lay, 

Till morning showed a streak of blue 
Breaking the sky’s thick pall of gray. 


‘Off with the hatchways, men!’ No sound! 
What sound should rise from out a grave ? 
The silence shook with dread profound 
The heart of every seaman brave. 


‘Quick! Drag them up,’ the captain said, 
‘And pitch the dead into the sea !’ 
The sea was peopled with the dead, 
With wide eyes staring fearfully. 


From weltering wave to wave they tossed— 
Two hundred corpses stiff and stark 

At last were in the distance lost, 
A banquet for the wandering shark. 


O sweetly the relenting day 

Changed, till the storm had left no trace, 
And the whole awful ocean lay 

As tranquil as an infant’s face. 





Abaft the wind hauled fair and fine, 
Lightly the ship sped on her way, 

Her sharp bows crushed the yielding brine 
Into a diamond dust of spray. 


But up and down the decks her crew 

Shook their rough heads and eyed askance, 
With doubt and hate that ever grew, 

The captain’s brutal countenance 


As slow he paced with frown as black 
As night. At last with sudden shout 

He turned. ‘’Bout ship! We will go back 
And fetch another cargo out !’ 


They put the ship about again, 
His will was law, they could not choose : 
They strove to change her course in vain, 
Down fell the wind, the sails hung loose, 





And from the far horizon dim 
An oily calm crept silently 

Over the sea from rim to rim— 
Still as if anchored fast lay she. 


The sun set red, the moon shone white 
On idle canvas drooping drear ; 

Through the vast, solemn hush of night 
What is it that the sailors hear ? 


Now do they sleep—and do they dream ? 
Was that the wind’s foreboding moan ? 

From stem to stern her every beam 
Quivered with one unearthly groan ! 


Leaped to his feet then every man, 
And shuddered, clinging to his mate, 
And sun-burned cheeks grew pale and wan, 
Blenched with that thrill of terror great. 


The captain waked, and angrily 
Sprang to the deck and cursing spoke, 
‘What devil’s trick is this ?’ cried he. 
No answer the scared silence broke. 


But quietly the moonlight clear 
Sent o’er the waves its pallid glow : 
What stirred the water far and near, 
With stealthy motion swimming slow ? 


With measured strokes those swimmers dread 
From every side came gathering fast, 

The sea was peopled with the dead 
That to its cruel deeps were cast ! 


And coiling, curling, crawling on, 

The phantom troop pressed nigh and nigher, 
And every dusky body shone 

Outlined in phosphorescent fire. 


They gained the ship, they climbed the shrouds, 
They swarmed from keel to topmast high, 

Now here, now there, like filmy clouds 
Without a sound they ilickered by. 


And where the captain stood aghast, 
With hollow mocking eyes they came 

And bound him fast unto the mast 
With ghostly ropes that bit like flame. 


Like maniacs shrieked the startled crew ! 
They loosed the boats, they leaped within, 
Before their oars the water flew, 
They pulled as if some race to win. 





With spectral light all gleaming bright 
The Mystery in the distance lay ; 
Away from that accursed sight 
They fled until the break of day. 


And they were rescued, but the ship, 
The awful ship, the Mystery, 

Her captain in the dead men’s grip— 
Never to any port came she ; 


But up and down the roaring seas 
Forever and for aye she sails, 

In calm or storm, against the breeze, 
Unshaken by the wildest gales. 


" And wheresoe’er her form appears 


Come trouble and disaster sure, 

And she has sailed a hundred years, 
And she will sail forevermore.”’ 

Cevia THAXTER, 
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MARKETING—MEATS IN GENERAL. 

Morton requires long keeping after kill- 
ing, even more imperatively than beef, not 
less than a week in a cool place being ne- 
cessary, while in the winter at the north 
three or four are quite practicable. This 
protracted hanging, if not too long, does 
away with the ‘‘woolly” taste so often 
complained of as the characteristic of mut- 
ton and makes even tough meat tender. 

Perfect mutton will be firm and juicy, a 
rather dark red in color, and with a good 
deal of hard, clear, white fat, much more 
in proportion than beef. e animal is 
divided into sides and quarters like beef, 
the hind quarter, consisting of leg and 
loin, being the most desirable cut. As 
such a quarter in a fine animal will weigh 
from twenty to thirty pounds, a small 
family will find the leg alone sufficient. 
This, though higher in price than any other 
cut, has much less proportion of bone and 
is therefore most economical. The loin 
includes six ribs, the meat being rather 
lighter and more delicate than that of the 
leg. The flank should be removed, as it 
dries up in roasting, and a trimmed piece, 
though higher in price, is more really eco- 
nomical. A saddle of mutton, a favorite 
Virginia roast, is simply the two loins 
joined. Chops are cut from the loin, called 
long’? when the flank is left on and 
“short”? when it is removed. Occasion- 
ally the bone is taken from the long chops 
and they are sold rolled up, but let no one 
be persuaded by the attractive appearance 
to buy them, as they are tough and stringy 
and dear at any price. 

The forequarter includes both shoulder 
and breast. The shoulder blade, dreaded 
by all carvers, can be taken out by a small 
French boning knife, and the shoulder 
stuffed and sewed or trussed in shape 
makes a good roast. The breast can also 
be roasted, but is better used in stews or 
cut into rib chops. Mutton costs less than 
beef, but is really dearer, as if good it must 
be very fat, and the fat is practically use- 
less in cooking, save that a very small pro- 
portion can be, if carefully prepared, mixed 
with dripping or lard for frying croquettes 
or anything that has been rolled in egg and 
crumbs. For potatoes or ordinary frying 
it gives a rank and unpleasant flavor, and 
unless the cook is exceptionally careful 
may better be used as soap grease. 

Lamb is in season from May to Septem- 
ber and is cut and sold like mutton, but 
eannot be kept as it taints much more 
readily. The bones have a reddish look 
and the fat is firm aad white. 

Whether veal should be eaten at all is a 
disputed point among dieticians, 2nd it re- 
quires long and very thorough cooking, 
being even then much less digestible than 
beef or mutton. It is cut in precisely the 
same manner. The lower part of the leg, 
called the knuckle, is especially good for 
white soup; the leg itself can be roasted 
whole for a large family, but affords seve- 
ral pieces, the fillet being the nicest. This 
fillet is simply a piece of solid meat from 
the upper part of the leg and can be larded 
or stuffed, or simply roasted. The neck 
and breast are used chiefly for stewing. 

The fat of veal should be firm and white 
and the lean have a pinkish tinge. If the 
calf was too young the meat will be bluish 
and soft and flabby. ‘‘ Bob veal,”’ as it is 
then called, is actual poison, no meat, save 
diseased pork, seeming to have more power 
for harm. From April to September is the 
season and the price is then at its lowest. 
The fillet ranges from twenty to thirty 
cents a pound; cutlets from the leg usu- 
ally thirty cents, as dealers object to spoil- 
ing a possible fillet or roast; the loin for 
roasting about fifteen cents, and the breast 
ten to twelve. The knuckle, like the shin 
or shank of beef, should not be over three 
or four cents per pound, its chief use being 
for stock. 

Pork is last in order, and in regard to its 
buying one is tempted to give Punch’s ad- 
vice to all young couples_intending mar- 
riage—‘‘ Don’t.”” ‘Arguments against it 
have no room here. Fresh pork should be 
firm, the skin a clear white, the lean a pale 
red and the fat white. If the fat is soft 
and of a yellowish tinge, the pork is of in- 
ferior quality. It is cut much in the same 
manner as mutton, though in more pieces, 
the chief being leg, loin, rib-piece, shoulder, 
neck, flank, brisket, head and feet. In a 
large hog two or three inches of fat are cut 
away with the skin from loin and ribs, the 
latter taking the name of spare-ribs from 
this fact and being a favorite roasting piece, 
the loin coming next in popularity. Chops 
and steaks are cut from both loin and ribs, 
the legs and shoulders being smoked, and 


other portions corned, the trimmings form- 
ing sausage meat. The head may be corned 
or used in making head-cheese; the feet 
boiled fresh or pickled, being in either case 
more digestible than any other portion of 
the animal. Lard is now so adulterated 
that the safest plan, if a pure article is any 
object, is to buy the ‘leaf lard”’ and try it 
out at home, straining into a large stone 
jar and keeying in a cold place. Where 
salt pork is bought in small amounts it can 
be kept also in a jar or tub half filled with 
brine, and the pork must not be allowed to 
come above it, a plate, smaller round than 
the jar, serving to keep it under. 





HOW SHE DOES IT. 

WHEN Friday comes all the neighbors 
sweep their parlors and it is really an inter- 
esting sight, because the methods are so 
uniform. First, Bridget appears with her 
head tied up in a duster. She carries her 
broom in her hand. She rests it against 
the table where the frailest bric-a-brac 
stands and then she opens the windows. 
She looks out a few moments and salutes 
her friends and notes the new dress of the 
lady next door. Then she takes the smaller 
articles and piles them on the mantel. She 
covers the sofa with a sheet and then she 
begins to sweep. Her strokes are vigorous 
and good for the carpet trade, and a glance 
at the dust pan reveals the color of the car- 
pet. Occasionally she stops and gazes again 
from the window, and so gets a breath of 
fresh air. She sweeps her dust into the 
entry and then she goes to the third story 
and begins there. She keeps a constantly- 
growing pile of dust gay with the fila- 
ments of wool, and this she finally sweeps 
down the stairs. She then opens operations 
on the second floor, and the pile grows 
larger, and it also goes down stairs and is 
united with the one from the parlor, and 
all together it is finally swept out the back 
door into a corner of the yard, and the wind 
takes charge of it. 

The house is now pretty well out of order, 
but in the parlor ‘‘the dust has: settled’’ 
and Bridget returns to dust. This she does 
with vigor, and what does not adhere to 
the cloth settles on the carpet and fills the 
air. Then Bridget sets the chairs in place, 
pulls down the shades and the parlor is 
**cleaned.’’ She then returns to the bed- 
rooms, repeats the process of unsettling 
the dusf, but the hands of the family take 
care of the banisters as they go up and 
down. ~ 

Now who would disturb this uniform and 
most cherished method? There are people 
who dust before they sweep, but Bridget 
laughs at them. They are too fussy and 
pokey, and nothing could persuade her to 
do this : 

First, to dust off all the little articles, 
books, ete., carry them out or cover them 
tightly. Then to take out all the chairs 
and whatever is portable. Next, to cover 
all the furniture left in the room. Finally, 
to sweep, and if the color of the carpet al- 
lows it to use washed tea leaves. Then to 
dust and last of all to carry back all that 
has been taken out. 

Could she be persuaded to take up the 
dust on each floor and sweep none of it 
down the stairs ? 

Could she be persuaded to dust the ban- 
isters ? 

Try her, and see how she scorns your 
‘‘new-fangled ways.”’ 


* # 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. B., Washington, D.C. ‘‘Is there any well- 
tested method of keeping fresh eggs ?*’ 

SEVERAL methods are in use, and by all of 
them eggs have been kept in good condition 
from six to nine months. At a recent farmers’ 
convention in Iowa it was decided that well- 
dried oats not less than a year old were the best 
medium for packing, and cold storage at a tem- 
perature ranging from 40° to 42°, also an essen- 
tial, though they must be used almost immedi- 
ately when taken out of cold storage as they 
soon spoil. If kept in paper cases they will be- 
come musty, as the eggs sweat in changes of 
temperature, the paper becomes damp and in 
time taints the eggs. In all cases they should 
be stood on the small end as in this position they 
keep fully a month longer. Dry salt has been 
found good for storing small quantities for fa- 
mily use. Dipping the egg in melted tallow, 
covering them with a brine made of one pint of 
slacked lime, one pint of salt, two ounces of 
cream of tartar and four gallons of water has 
proved very effectual, and packing points down 
in meal has also been tried but not as success- 
fully. The brine is decidedly the best method 
for a small number, the rule given covering two 
hundred. 

**A good rule for whipped cream is much desired 
by Mrs. C. P. H. and Mrs. J. L. B., Wheeling, West 
Va.’? 

Here is one which thus far has never failed to 
satisfy: One pint of sweet cream, which must 
not be too thin else it will not froth; one tea- 


eupful of sugar, one small glass of sherry or 
Madeira. Mix all and put on the ice an hour as 
cream whips much better when chilled. A whip 
churn will do the work better and much more 
quickly than a fork. Put a sieve over a deep 
plate or bowl, and as the froth rises skim it off 
and lay on the sieve to drain. If large bubbles 
rise at first, stir them all in and whip over again. 
Return the cream which drips to be whipped 
once more. Pile in a glass dish or serve in small 
glasses, letting it stand on the ice a short time 
before serving. This makes a delicious filling 
for a Charlotte Russe, being more delicate than 
when gelatine is used. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. 








FROM FAR FINLAND. 


For the entertainment of our young read- 
ers we have obtained a series of articles 
from one of the leading writers of Finland 
in relation to that little known and yet very 
picturesque portion of the earth’s surface. 
There is hardly any region of which Ameri- 
cans as a class know so little, and the story 
of its life, told by one whose learning and 
devotion to the cause of Finnish literature 
have done so much to awaken the interest 
of his people in the world’s thought, will 
be doubly interesting. Writing in the Eng- 
lish language, which he has very seldom 
heard spoken, he sometimes misses its idi- 
oms, but his meaning is rarely obscure. 
He begged the editor to revise his work 
and put it ina good conventional English 
dress ; but we are fully satisfied that to do 
so would be to deprive it of that quaint- 
ness which is half its charm. Now and 
then where he has been misled by some 
obsolete sense of the word he uses we have 
taken the liberty of supplying such terms 
as would make his meaning clear. Weare 
very well assured that our readers will 
often thank us for an introduction to this 
genial-hearted scholar of the quaint ‘‘Su- 
omiland.—Ep. 


Although you, dear American reader 
have studied much, and, belonging to a 
traveling nation, have seen still more, 
there is yet a very great probability of 
your having heard very little, or perhaps 
nothing at all, about Finland ; and, there- 
fore, if you excuse your writer for starting 
with an advice, he thinks the best thing 
now to be done is to get a map in the hand. 

We begin. Easily you find out Russia 
and St. Petersburg. If you then go on west- 
ward you see, embraced by the both arms 
of the Baltic Sea, viz., the Gulfs of Finland 
and Bothnia, a peninsula. This is the 
country in question, and a very large one 
it is; but since, who can tell, it is very 
possible that what is considered large in 
Europe is deemed little in America, let us 
be more exact. If you, from other Euro- 
pean countries that you know very well, 
would form a country as large as Finland 
you must put together for example Italy, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Greece and the 
Ionian Islands, so large is Finland. It is 
larger than modern Prussia, larger than 
the whole of Great Britain. 

But there comes to your mind a thought, 
most dreadful to your writer, yet unavoida- 
ble—a thought brought forward by the com- 
parison of obscure Finland with these far- 
famed countries. The Empire of the World 
belonged once, it does belong still, to these 
Mediterranean countries. The proud King 
of the Seas rules over the fourth part of the 
earth. But what of Finland? You have 
scarcely heard about it. Where has it 
been? What has it done? There must be 
very much of Arctic dullness and heaviness 
about it. It may be one of those realms 
of death that once have shone forth in 
brightness and warmth never more to 
waken into life. And your judgment of 
this country will be formed when you 
hear that as unknown as it is to you, 
transatlantic reader, so almost unknown 
is it to most of the nations of Europe. 
The trees from its deep, mystical woods, 
it is true, are well known and, happily or 
unhappily, much sought after by many 
European nations. Its rocks of granite, 
that neither time nor flood has been able 
to destroy, exist yet. But the country 
itself, and still more the people of it 
have, nevertheless, until the latest times 
been unknown; and yet there have more 
than a thousand years elapsed since the 
Fins first occupied the country. 

Dear reader, your patience is nearly at 
anend. You are ready to ask impatiently, 
‘* Why then write at all from this country ? 
Why tell anything from this great cemetery 
of life?’ Your writer has to be apologeti- 
cal. Although Finland is a large country, it 
has always had and has still a very scanty 
population. There were no vineyards, no 
lovely fruits, no golden fields of wheat, 
maize nor rice in Finland ; only woods and 
rocks and lakes and bogs. Hunger and 


frost were the true rulers of the country. 
War was its standing guest ; for although 
Finland was so poor, so destitute of all 
that constitutes the value of countries, it 
was still highly prized. Two great pow- 
ers of Europe envied the kisses that the 
waves of the Baltic Sea pressed upon its 
shores. It was the Eris apple about which 
Russia and Sweden always fought as for 
life. And when sometimes the scourge of 
war was not raging, diseases, plague, 
frost, famine, all worked together, as if 
resolved to extirpate this race from the 
face of the earth. So it happened that in 
the former part of the eighteenth century, 
after a struggle that had lasted longer than 
usual, the whole population of Finland was 
reduced to about two hundred thousand 
persons. But still the sons of this country 
of ice and snow, of sorrows and endless 
sufferings, the sword in the one hand and 
the mason’s trowel in the other, were build- 
ing their Finnish temple, cultivating Fin- 
land, .making it possible for civilization. 
From among the dens of bears and wolves 
there sprang up towns and villages. Pal- 
aces arose from the moors. All the marks 
of civilization that smooth down the hard 
features of nature’s face appeared. Steam- 
ers are now steaming over the waters of in- 
numerable sweet blue lakes. Against the 
white walls of the factory the green pine 
woods form a charming background. A net- 
work of telegraph wires is spread all over 
the country. Railways cross each other. 
There is a university in Finland, a polytech- 
nic institute, theatres, all that can endear 
life. And most graciously Finland, ‘the 
youngest daughter of Europe,”’ has been 
invited to the modern Olympian games, 
international exhibitions and scientific con- 
gresses. 

And now concerning politics? Freedom 
grew up from the snowy fields of battle 
that heroes purpled so richly with their 
blood. Finland is an autonomic state. 
It has its own Diet, its own organic 
laws, its own religioa, its own language, 
its own money, its own army. Finland 
is in union with gigantic, noble Russia. 
The Emperor of Russia is the Grand 
Duke of Finland. And Finland has its 
own historical mission. The white ban- 
ners of freedom and light are to be borne 
eastward. The western civilization is to 
be brought to barbarian Asiatic nations. 
It is a holy mission—a mission the fulfill- 
ment of which, when Finland itself once 
is ready for it, forms one of its happiest 
dreams. 

Kuma. 








Boys are by many regarded as only a 
synonym for irresponsibility and general 
shiftlessness, yet one or two important in- 
ventions arose from the ingrained determi- 
nation to have a good time if any ingenuity 
could bring it about. Thus the valve mo- 
tion to the steam engine came from the ob- 
servation of a boy bent upon having time 
for marbles. In -Watt’s engine the valves 
were opened and closed by levers operated 
by hand, and demanding unceasing atten- 
tion. The boy in charge of them saw that 
parts of the engine moved in the right di- 
rection and at the exact instant at which 
he opened or closed the valve, and having 
obtained a strong cord fastened one end to 
the proper part of the engine and the other 
to the valve lever, and returned to his mar- 
bles with a quiet mind. The foreman, who 
presently stole upon him with a strap, re- 
lented when he saw the contrivance, and 
Mr. Watt at once carried the idea into a 
practical form, thus making the engine en- 
tirely automatic. 





THE origin of the notion—it hardly ranks 
as a superstition any longer—that a horse- 
shoe is a sign of good luck can be traced 
back in England to the thirteenth century. 
The monk Gervaise of Tilbury informs us 
that at that time there was a kind of demon 
in England which appeared as a horse rear- 
ing on its hind legs and with sparkling 
eyes. Whenever this apparition was seen 
it was a sign that a conflagration would 
soon break out. Hence, as giving a kindly 
warning, this mysterious horse was re- 
garded as a friendly spirit, and the animal 
in general was believed to have a benefi- 
cent mystic power. His sweat was a sov- 
ereign remedy against epilepsy; a horse 
tooth carried in the pocket prevented 
toothache ; it was a sign of good luck to 
find a horseshoe, and one was placed under 
the pillow of a child to cure the colic, or 
nailed against a building to prevent it from 
catching fire. This led to its general adop- 
tion as a protective symbol. 





GeEntvs has glue on its hands, and will 
take hold a marble slab.—Prof. S. J. Wilson. 
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ART OF ADORNMENT. 


AMERICAN DRESS GOODS. 
“American women will hold a better place in 
the esteem of mankind when they do as they 
please in their fashions.’’—New York Herald. 


For some years 2!pacas and other stiff 
English fabrics have been in disuse through- 
out Europe and America, owing to an im- 
provement in taste, for which boon we 
should probably thank William Morris and 
his esthetic school. It is impossible to be 
“limp” or to “cling” in garments which 
will not lend themselves to sinuous move- 
ment, hence the soft stuffs of France have 
captured the market and English manu- 
facturers have looked on with dismay. In- 
stead of accepting the situation and endea- 
voring to equal if not excel the French in 
making what women wanted, our cousins 
sat down and grew poorer and poorer while 
they waited for the return of ‘‘a day that 
is dead.’ Lately their wail has grown 
long and loud. Appeals have been made 
in high quarters for a change of fashion 
and Lady Bective has valiantly come to the 
fore, pledging herself and her friends to 
wear stiff English goods on every possible 
and impossible occasion. ‘‘A rose by any 
other name will smell as sweet,’’ and ‘‘ Bec- 
tive cloth”’ is certainly much more insinu- 
ating than alpaca, but if report be correct 
her ladyship takes her rue with a difference. 
Like the patient who carefully disguises his 
dose of cod liver oil in a glass of sherry, 
Lady Bective mingles alpaca with silks and 
jewels and thus evolves a toilet worthy 
of her reputation. Failing to obtain the 
support of the Princess of Wales, it is not 
probable that this movement will lead to a 
revolution, as the world, having touched 
bottom in the way of ugliness, is now try- 
ing to be picturesque. 

The worth of Lady Bective’s zeal lies in 
its patriotism. ‘My country right or 
wrong” is a narrow sentiment, but it is far 
better both for the individual and the State 
than that which leads American women 
to doubt if not to despise whatever is 
home-made. I fear it must be confessed 
that the greatest enemies to progress are 
women, and perhaps there is good reason 
for the fact. Women in one sense have 
always been the prey of bad men, but the 
best friends they have to-day are not of 
their own sex. The old French saying, 
“Ce que femme vent Dieu le vent,’”’ is so 
true that whenever the majority of women 
want reform in any shape they will get it, 
first, because they are irresistible, and, 
secondly, because they outnumber the men 
and must rule sooner or later. When an 
intelligent woman desires to help her sex, 
she seeks her allies among men and finds 
them. Society, luxury, want of thought, 
superficial education and the fear of incur- 
ring masculine displeasure, whereby matri- 
monial chances may be imperiled, make 
most women supine to glaring evils. It is 
a pity but need not be everlasting, and 
when a Lady Bective steps forward as the 
supporter of even so unsympathetic a fabric 
as alpaca, on the ground that the English 
should uphold their own manufactures, it 
is a cheering sign of the times. A woman 
becomes more not less by being patriotic. 

Are there no Lady Bectives in this coun- 
try? Are there none toadvocate American 
goods in preference to foreign? Free trade 
in dry goods might be established in a few 
months were the wearing of American 
manufactures to be made the fashion. 
American enterprise in silks, ribbons and 
fine fabrics has succeeded in spite of fe- 
male prejudice. Home goods are conquer- 
ing the market because of increasing excel- 
lence, and it only needs the hearty co-ope- 
ration of my sex to keep a deal of gold in 
this country that is now crossing the 
Atlantic to our detriment. American 
women proved their patriotism during the 
war by unselfish devotion to our soldiers. 
Patriotism in time of peace is no less 
vital, and is shown by active interest in the 
development of one’s country. On women 
devolves family expenditure; on them 
therefore the nation’s credit largely de- 
pends. Well they remember that the more 
they patronize home manufactures the less 
their fatherland will be in debt. Those who 
rail at female extravagance in one breath 
denounce in another the study of political 
economy by women! How wise to fancy 
that like will not beget like ! 

When last in Europe I imported Ameri- 
can satin, and determined to practice what 
I preached, a performance of so much diffi- 
culty apparently as rarely to be attempted. 
There was black satin and cardinal satin, 
and I dared to ask Mr. Worth to make 
them up, though it is against his rule to 
expend his talents upon materials that are 
not purchased at his counters, The result 


was a beautiful costume, and it ps am re- 
quires a surgical operation to make so 


. women believe that the satin was v8 orem 


tured on this side of the Atlantic. ‘“‘Is it 
possible ? Why, I’d no idea such good-look- 
ing satin could come from New Jersey! 
Does it wear? Are you quite sure it is pure 
silk ?”’ are the exclamations and interroga- 
tions of many. Why, bless their souls, 
they don’t seem to know that black silk 
has been deteriorating so rapidly in Europe 
as to greatly help in its suceessful produc- 
tion here. Our manufacturers take a for- 
eign silk, find out its weaknesses and im- 
prove upon it, while the women buy the 
imported article complacently, believing 
that they have thereby shown their taste 
and acumen. Unfortunately there is much 
snobbishness about well-to-do Americans, 
proving that the old provincial feeling has 
not been outgrown. It is unworthy of a 
great nation, and when our women become 
disabused of the idea that they must go 
abroad for the best dress fabrics we shall 


_be able to boast of American independence 


in one department of fashion. 
Kate FIiE.p. 


NOTES ON DRESS. 

EMBROIDERIES in Kensington stitch open 
wheels, cut work and Spanish lace designs are 
seen along the selveges of new nun’s veilings, 
merveilleux, silks, ginghams or zephyrs and 
batistes. These will form the trimmings of the 
flounces, tabliers, bodices and sleeves. 

Dark shades of olive, bronze, brown and navy 
blue are preferred for cloth walking dresses. 

Many of the new spring costumes are made 
thus: The skirts are kilted or shirred in front, 
the fine clustered kilting laid sometimes in hori- 
zontal but generally lengthwise pleats, the back 
of the skirt is draped or hangs straight, the full- 
ness being massed in either pleats or gathers ; 
large box pleats are preferred. The basque is 
coat shaped, single or double breasted, the lat- 
ter being preferred, with a rolling or flat collar 
opening over a simulated waistcoat and high 
collar. It is trimmed with a double row of but- 
tons. Collar, cuffs, side panels and bottom of 
the flounce are composed of wide bands of open. 
embroidery upon the material. This is a costly 
trimming, rich but quiet. 

A limited number of the new suits are trimmed 
with clustered India stripes (French goods) with 
gold threads in them. These are intended most- 
ly for young girls. 

The present rage is for dark hose, dark hats 
and dark gloves. Hat, gloves and stockings 
match. ? 

At a recent wedding the bridesmaids were 
little girls attired in quaint Kate Greenaway 
costumes made of white and tinted nun’s veil- 
ing of the lightest weight, and such fine finish 
as to resemble India mull. The sashes were of 
pale pink, blue and cream faille séduisante. In- 
stead of bouquets, they carried gilded baskets 
filled with pink rose petals, with which they 
strewed the pathway of the bride and groom. 

Very full rutfs of either white or black lace 
are a late fancy in neck wear. 

A masculine caprice in handkerchiefs is for 
wide hemstitched borders decorated with printed 
figures, Arabs on horseback in rapid motion, 
dogs chasing hares and similar devices in color 
and artistically executed. 

Color in table linen, china, glass and orna- 
ments is the feature at society dinners, suppers, 
breakfasts and luncheons. 

Embroidery appears on children’s suits, 
whether of silk, wool or wash goods. 

Children’s hats and bonnets are as varied in 
form and trimming as those of their elders. 

Among new sash ribbons are brocades repre- 
senting peacock’s feathers. 

Chaudron, or old copper color, bids fair to 
be the successful rival of old gold. 

Feather hats and bonnets are moribund. 

The first opening of spring wraps are long dol- 
man visites with elbow sleeves. The cut of the 
back defines the figure more than in the winter 
makes. The materials used in their composi- 
tion are moiré brocades, satin brocades and 
satin merveilleux ; for trimmings are handsome 
passementerie ornaments, cords, foragers, lace 
pleatings and substantial rich knotted silk 
fringes. These visites are almost as long as the 
skirt of the dress. 








SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 





To America belongs the honor of having dis- 
covered four out of the seven comets observed 
in 1881. 


A NEw and revised edition of Coue’s ‘‘ Check 
List of North American Birds” will soon be is- 
sued by the publishing firm of Estes & Lauriat. 


H. BapENn PritcHarp, F.C. 8., in a recent 
work has carefully epitomized and illustrated 
all] the newest and most important inventions 
in photography. 


Tue healthy brain in males attains its maxi- 
mum weight between the ages of thirty and 
thirty-five, in females between twenty-five and 
thirty, if not earlier. 





ProFessor Brown SéQUARD has received the 
Lecaze prize from the French Academy of Sci- 
ences on account of eminent services and im- 
portant physiological discoveries. 


AMERICAN ELGIN WATCHES, 
ALL GRADES and ALL SIZES, 
SVUARAITTEED. 


RIGGS & BRO., 
221 Walnut, cor. Dock St., Philadelphia. 





P Pomoces KS PATENT ROAD MACRIE. 





ihuchanaees of * Matchless” Dump-Scraper. 
S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Professional THIEVES and THE DETECTIVE, 


By ALLAN PINKER- 
m TON. A Collection of 
his most remarka- 
ble, thrilling and 
jous ceases, 

fh taken from private 
J is and never be- 


Block, Chicago, 
Mlinois. 


CO-OPERAMIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION 


—iLIMITED.— 


Nos. 3! & 33 West Twenty-Third St., 
New York City. 





Capital, $250.000. - SHARES, $25. 


—OPEN TO MEMBERS AND PUBLIOC.— 
Most Convenient and Reasonable Stores for Storers. 


—DEPARTMEWITsS— 
FOR 


Silks, Fancy Dress Materials, Veivets and Plushes, 
ae, Shawls and Cloaks, emporsed Costumes, Suits 
of all kinds, Blankets, pene Is, Underwear, Hosiery 
and Gloves, ey! Household Linen, Notions, 
Boots and Shoes, Hair Goods and Toilet Art icles, 
China, Glass, Silver-plated Ware, Books and Sta- 
tionery, Fine ‘Candies, ‘usiyama, 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
ADMIRABLE LUNCH ROOM. 
EXCELLENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
CHARMING RECEPTION ROOM. 


Visitors to New York should not fail to see the 


Co-Onerative Dress Association, Limited, 


we = FE, 
quit os Hillborn @ Co ®1ng 


2 
Nos. 17, 19, 21 ano 23 N.TENTH St. 


Op ta simaatsd ws “ 


JOHN C. BAKER & CO’S 








Arriving Monthly from Norwegian Fisheries. 
— Finest in the World.— 

We prepare Baker’s Emulsion with Hypophosphites, 
Baker’s Cod Liver Oil with Extract of Malt, Baker's 
Cod Liver Oil with Wild Cherry. 

ESTABLISHED 1830. 
T c& BAZER & Co. 
815 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia. 








—SARLOWS I INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been _ tested 
and indorsed by th of Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 North Second St., Philadelphia. 


S77 SRYETEmGs 


—IN— 


RUBBER GOODS 


No. 1230 Chestnut Street. 
R. LEVICK’S SON & CO. 








ey 
manently dissolves superfiuous | hair,root and .d branch, 
in five minutes,wit or injury. 
Send 2 stamps for particulars. TweW cox CurmicaL 
PueraRation Co., 602 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














Send $1, #2, #& or 6 
for a retail box by ex- 


CAND press of the best Can- 


dies in Ameriea, put up elegantly and strictiy pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers to all Chicago, Address, 


_ GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison 8t., on 8t., Chicago. 


THENEW YORK NEWS COMPANY 
20 BEEKMAN SrT., NEw YORK. 
Dealers in Periodicals and all Printed Matter. 
Catalogues and Price-lists furnished on application. 








GEEDS ¢ 9:6 {waa 


Potato (Garfield) 1b. 25c., Cabbage (Landreth's Earliest) % oz. 35c., Lettuce (Landreth's Forcing) 


oe 15c., Lettuce (Bloomsdal 
Gan ribo Onion ie Carte Pearl) 
feadish 


FOR Si: 








Erfurt) 1 oz. 15¢., 
stamps, and address 


tage paid. 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philedclpute, Pa. 


joomsdale Summer) 1 oz. 15c., Lettuce (Heat Resisting) 10s. 15c., Melon (Boss) 
) 02. 20c., 


Radish (Earliest White Forcing) 1 oz. 15c., $2 
Postage 


Oats (Green Mountain) 1 pt. pee of _ 
CASH we will forward the above list of Novelties, pos 














sneaeawees =o 
an TT 
Pre wy 
pa sunn un ugusnonnan ancy aun nant a. 


(ALU 


5 OCTAVES, 22 STOPS, 6 SETS REEDS, 


As follows: 2 Sets of . ne 2 Octaves each, regulare, 1 Set powerful 16 ft. 
win). {set bt French Florn. LBet of Voix Co- 
leste 1 1 Set Piccolo, These are all of the celebrated 


lo. 
cN is, wh limpid 
igh ong Cabinet 
“sTOP SPECIFICATIONS. 

G) Diep ason Forte, (2) ob pve &) Princi- 


Forte, +) h Dulect ()Diapase @orehes 
pepe wi mo Proosio, @® 
Violin: YoxJubliante, 
tina, 13) Mey ey} 3) Echo, ad ba Tn wit 
Clarionet. (16) Vox Qeleste, Coupler Har. 
monies 1¢, (18) Flute Forte’ tig Grand Orga 

ce Btop, (20 (20) French — lo, (21) Right 
cae nop faaGrand Ore rgan Knee Swell 
ve 


Octa 
herd ‘acablet the power 
t has one ——— Ewe 


pupler and isub, 
et th he instrument, 
ed, turned and polishe 
ak, oa bao Gt (2) lamp stands of unique do- 
carved ai usic pockct, 


sign, and venee: 
artistic fret-work music rack Se | 
front slip, neled sliding fait with lock, 
Solid Bl -W alnat Case, carved in mos! 
ornate style; beautiful large top as shown in 
— upr metal foot ro pollows, on 
rings, meta ates, rollers for mov- 
ine, etc. Neigh: ze Fe in.; Depth yey in. 


ity bon boxed, 400 Ibs., 
NeW erie 
iv This ule © regan is entirely New a. 
prod harm. estr 
eeiwith great Deauty tong toneand va variety. 


The Vox Jubiiante, x Argentina, Pic- 
colo, French Horn and ¢ © Bolo effects 
are 


ely 
mM yPrics to to intro- Only 5 0 
oh ere, 

OOK 
Warranted 6 — an Trial, satio- 


Test 
—_ tion G a Money Refunded ‘if u 
ati facto ar show in uss Order 
me uasren 


Beis wa a tadiote y order, 2 


oa Welsenes 
po Ty att endance mee! ets all trains. 
[ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


<DANIRL F. BEATTY, Wemtare Gee eee 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


the spectre of the young 

sey, and they are 
there a grand celebration 
two hundredth anniversary, you 


know, of of William 
The interest of the shade of the founder visi- 


bly increased. 

_“‘ It will be one of the finest things we’ve ever 
had. An artillery company will open the fes- 
tivities at sunrise of the first day with a salute 
of about a hundred guns.’’ 

“ An artillery company !’’ repeated the shade, 
betraying some ition. 

“Yes, one that fought in the war. And then 
there will be a superb parade of soldiers, with 
drums and flags and all the pomp and circum- 
stance of a; 

“In honor of Penn, you say? Why, he was 
a@ man of peace; he was opposed to soldiery.’’ 

**T know, but they’re not bothering themselves 
about his views. re will be a dozen or more 
brass bands employed and they will make the 

ring with the strains of martial music.” 

‘* But surely this is not: to be done as a tribute 
to one who looked u music with disfavor.”’ 

“Yes indeed! You see, things have been 
chi + There’ll be lots of music and flags 
and ers, and all kinds of gay decorations, 
and the streets will be thro: with crowds of 
masqueraders in all sorts fancy dresses, so 
that there’ll be lots of fun.”’ 

Something that resembled a shudder seemed 
~ through the frame of the shadowy form 
of Penn. 

“ And I understand that they’re going to have 
tableaux in one of the — with people act- 
ing parts, and there will be a kind of a theatrical 
representation of the landing of Penn. It is to 
be gotten up less of expense.”’ 

 Theatricals !’’ exclaimed the shade, and an 









































‘ 





angry look appeared upon its somewhat misty 


“Will ong kat of reference be made to my 
ee the Indians ?”’ inquired the shade. 
“TI don’t think so. No, I guessnot. You see 
we don’t care so much for Indians now-a-days. 
In fact we are down on them. Why, I pledge 
you my word half the boys in Philadelphia 
with a longing desire to get a chance to 
ponch shot at an Indian. That’s a positive 

t. 

“T am glad,” said the shade sternly, ‘‘ that 
me, bones were not brought to rest in such a 
city. 

“ And when the new city hall is done,’’ con- 
tinued the newcomer in ae a! ky oe spirit, 

t are to honor m Penn more 
— . 

“ How ?”? 

‘Why, upon the top of the tower they intend 
to put a statue of him eighteen feet high, with 
a hat as big as a sun umbrella, and from the 
hideous nature of the models I’ve seen the 
higher they put it the less it will be an outrage 
upon art and public credulity.” 

The shade of Penn turned and fled away into 
the Stygian gloom. Even a good-tempered 
ghost can stand only a certain amount of irri- 
tation. Max ADELER. 


A PUBLIC VIEW AND A PRIVATE VIEW. 

THE gifted editor was writing an able article 
upon repudiation in Virginia : 

‘* We cannot condemn with too great severity 
this infamous disregard of sacred obligations. 
Nobody disputes, at least no honest man dis- 
putes, that this debt isa just one, and there is 
only one thing to do with a just debt; it is to 
pay it.” 

At this juncture the office boy came in and 
presented a tailor’s bill to the editor, adding: 
** Mr. Smith is outside and says he would like 
to have the money.”’ 

*¢ Tell him I’m very busy just now and he had 
better call in,’’ said the editor. Then he re- 
sumed his editorial : 

** A community which is willing to permit its 
creditors to be cheated is a community whose 
ideas of morality are so lax that only a fear of 
the consequences will restrain its members from 
plundering each other. A man who-will vote 
to repudiate a debt is a man who will pick a 
— when he can do so with safety to him- 
self.”’ 

‘Mr. Smith says,’’ remarked the boy coming 
in again, ‘“‘ that he must have the money. He 
says the bill has been standing for years and 
he is tired of waiting for it.” 

“Tnsolent scoundrel !’’ exclaimed the jour- 
nalist. ‘*Tell him I’ll see him about it another 
time. IE can’t bother with him now.” 

“Tf Virginia,’’ wrote the editor, returning to 
his work, “‘had been robbed by rascally carpet- 
baggers who issued fraudulent bonds it would 
be another matter, but in fact she obtained from 
her creditors value for value; she got their 
money and all that they ask is that they may ob- 
tain their own again; thus there is no possible 

Here Mr. Smith himself pushed into the room. 

“Mr. Brown,”’ hesaid, “‘ I really must have this 
money. The account is two years old; you got 
my property, and I really think you ought to 
pay me for it.”’ 

** What’s the amount?”’ 

‘* Eighty-five dollars.” 

“H’m! Smith, I'll tell you what P’lido. Call 
it seventy-five dollars and I’ll give you a 
cheque.” 

**T’ve lost two years’ interest and I sold you 
the qoote cheap, you know.” 

**Can’t help it. I’ve only seventy-five dollars 
to spare. If you won’t accept that why just 
call again.” 

Mr. Smith succumbs and takes the cheque 
and leaves. Then the editor adds another para- 

ph before going out to lunch : 

“They may dignify the lopping off of part of 
the debt with such delicate names as ‘ just- 
ment,’ but in downright English it is stealing ; it 
is sheer robbery and nothing less, and the man 
who cannot or will not gee that fact is in a state 
of moral blindness which will help him to walk 
intothe penitentiary unless he is very careful !’’ 


ESTRAYS. 


—PAMPHLETS are hard to dispose of, but 
books are bound to sell. 


—‘‘TueE hornet,’ thoughtfully remarks the 
philosopher of the Syracuse Times, ‘‘ always car- 
ries his point.’’ 


— BEFORE 
her treasure ; but 
and he treasurer. 


—Tue season for investigating almshouses 
and orphan asylums is now at hand, and it isa 
poor day when the investigators can’t turn up 
a case of clubbing an old pauper to death or 


she was dear and he was 
rwards she became dearer 





an orphan on a red-hot stove.—Detroit 
Fay 


—CHURCH ne ts the pcm Tree State 
are very mercenary. ey are always looking 
after the Maine pgs Ren Score. 

—A Kansas grand jury finds 101 indictments 

inst a county treasurer. He must have held 
with energy.—Detroit Free Press. 

—Irt takes a man seven years to raise an alli- 
gator big enough to bite his raiser’s leg off. If 
you don’t believe it you can try it and see.— 
Boston Post. 

—A VERMONT couple have married after a 
courtship of twelve years, during which the 
bride’s father has put seven sets of hinges on 
the front gate.— Exchange. 

—PROFESSOR in psychology : ‘“‘ Can we con- 
ceive of anything as being out of time and still 


occu ying space?”’? Musical Student (thought- 
fully) : “Yes, sir: A poor singer in a chorus.” 
—Musical World. 


—TuHE Marquis of Lorne, it is said, claims that 
some of his ancestors put their feet under King 
Arthur’s Round Table. If his ancestors had 
been Americans they would have put their feet 
on top of it.— Lowell Citizen. 

—A MAN traveling in New Hampshire and 
seeing a laborer at work in a field said, rather 
pityingly to him : ‘‘ You must have a hard time 
of it, this land is so rocky and barren?”? And 
the laborer replied : ‘“‘Yes, stranger, it is poor 
land. But don’t think I’m so poor as I seem, I 
don’t own any of it.”’ 


—A MAN in St. Louis sat watching stone- 
masons laying a cellar wall, when he suddenly 
arose, approached one of them, aimed a pistol 
at him and shot him dead. His defense was in- 
sanity, and if he was hiring the men by the day 
and the man worked at the rate of speed usual 
res masons it’s no wonder the employer went 
nsane. 








“TEE EXCELSIOR” 


HAMS 


Are of Standard Reputation and Unsurpassed in 
Quality by any brand heretofore of- 
fered for family use. 


J. H. MICHENER & CO. 


General Provision Dealers and Curers of 
the Celebrated 


Excelsior Sugar-Cured Hams, 
TONGUES and BEEF. 
Nos. 122 & 124 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 


None genuine unless branded 
“J. El. MM. & CO., BSCELSIOR.”" 


The justly celebrated ‘‘ EXCELSIOR HAMS ”’ are 
cured by J. Hs M. & CO. (in a si hem- 
selves), expressly for FAMILY USE, are of delicious 

vor, free from the unpleasant taste of salt, and are 

d by epi superior to any now offered 











for sale. - 


MORGAN & DEADLY 





DIAMONDS 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


(MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING.) 





HE PEOPLE'S ‘FAVORITE CIGARETTES. 


Over One Hundred Millions Sold in 1881. 
Exquisite, Dainty and Delicious, 
Harmless, Refreshing and Captivating. 
: Unrivaled for Purity and Excellence. 
Fragrant Vanity. 
Finest rare old Virginia. 
Turkish, Virginia and a small portion of 
selected Perique. 
New Vanity Fair. 
Half Turkish and half Virginia. New mix- 
ture since January, 1 Very mild and 


very fine—unlike any ever before offered. 
Nine First Prize Medals awa . it now made. 


WM. 8. KIMBALL & CO., 
Peerless Tobacco Works. (Est. 1846) Rochester, N. H. 





Felton, Rau & Sibley, § 396338 & 40 
Offer to the trade at tly reduced prices a full stock 
ints and Varnishes. 


of Reliable 


— Watches 


LARGEST STOOK, LOWEST PRICES. 


Bee: 


Twelfth and Chestnut Sts. 








PIANOS AND ORGANS 


$65. 





GOOD NEWS to those desiring a thoroughly reliable 
Organ ata low price. After considerable experiment 
we have su in producing an which we 
will g! become responsible, knowing it to be well 
made, toned and satisfactory, well to the pro- 
fessional musician as to the amateur. h ent 
is Bs in @ handsome heavy solid walnut case, beau- 
tifully fini: Melod Ce- 
leste or Xolian and Sub-bass Sets of made doubly 


te’ : de trial, with — nse if ti Se! 
n 3 with no expense if unsa‘ —— 4 
for Circulars or call at the F Piano and Organ H: 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO. 
LS0OO0CO Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CORNELIUS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTIOTIG GAD FIXTURES, 


UNIQUE METAL WORK, 
Fine Porcelain and Bronze Lamps, 
1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(OPP. U. S. MINT) 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Joun C. Cornnerivs, 
Cuas E. Cornetivs, 
A. G. Heruxrineton, 














Have received a large stock of 
SPRING # SUMMER 
In all the Pashionable Styles and Textures. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
READY P h | \ T 
An Excellent Article for 
INLAND, MARINE USE AND EXPORT. 
Useful for Skilled or Unskilled Hands. 
Manufactured only by 
Varnish Works, Keungton, = 4 Philad's, 
GRAT'S FERRY PRINTING INE WORKS, 
Cc. E. ROBINSON & BRO., 
22 Vesey Street, New York. 
119 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 
Magic Lanterns and Slides Wanted. 
Automatic Cabinet Organs Only $5. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 
FOR 
910 and 912 Chestnut Street, 

AJA X MIXED 

Will Resist Changes of Temperature and Climate. 

CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 

Color Sample Cards sent on Application. 
710 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia. 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES FOR SALE 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





’ NEW YORKERS.—‘‘OuR CONTINENT”? is for 

sale and will be served at your residence by PETER 
REILLEY, News Dealer, 265 West 4ist Street, cor. 8th 
Avenue. Back numbers always on hand. 




















He did not know it was poison. 


He did not know that the machinery was in 
motion. 





He did not know that it was dangerous to sit on 
a can of powder and smoke. 




















He did not know that a mule was sensitive in 
the hind legs. 











